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SYNODICAL BOARD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


(CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTORY SPEECH 


CHURCHES’ ROLE IN SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your Grace the Moderator, Officers and Bishops of the 
Church of North India ; Members, SBSS; Delegates from 
the dioceses ; Partners from overseas Organisations ; Con- 
sultants, Speakers & Visitors, Tam grateful to you all for 
your participation in this Consultation. 


Let us hope that this consultation will enrich us in our 
thinking, planning and action. 


Why this Consultation ? 


"Fle. Synpdicaloand of. Social. Servige-delt..that. there. is 
great need for such a consultation for the following reasons : : 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


To create an awareness in the diocesan leaderships- | 
about social needs and the identification of the same 
in their respective areas so that the churches may © 
respond. to the needs in the context of socio-econo- 
mic changes in order to fulfil the compassionate 
ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ in a relevant way ; 


To provide the right directions and foster appro- 
priate understanding for initiating social service 
activities for development of all people, irrespective 
of caste and creed, in any given area ; 


To open up possibilities of sharing expertise, experi- 


ence and skill for development in the CNI areas ; 


To establish partnership relation and co-operation 


with overseas church-related social service agencies 
so that the service ministry of the Church Universal 
could be carried on in an effective and realistic way 
for the good of the people of our country ; 


5). To formulate a plan of action for going forward in 
this development ministry. 


The Church all along has been concerned ‘Goie the sucial 
service, but very often we tend to be institutional, static, 
& bureaucratic. Our concern for security and stability 
alienates us from people and we. find ourselves depending 
on few at the cost of people’s participation. | 


It is time for us to have a vision charged with love for the 
| children of God so that we may be dynamic and non-insti- 
tutional; a people-centred movemient, adopting both 
preventive and curative approach for achieving common 
good of all people in any given area. We have to change 
our relief and charity attitude in order to release the force 
of development for the mission of God in the world. That 
is why we have got so many experienced speakers who are 
engaged in doing something worthwhile in different spheres 
_of life in their areas. So, let us’ hear them and through - 
them the voice of God to fulfil the Mission — Mission 
is development of the whole man. 


| Development iS the keynote of our consultation. eDevelos 
tment. is essentially a process of emancipation, a liberating 
force for social justice. This is not only restricted to poor 
countries. Development is a process which encompasses 
all-countries and societies of people. That is why we have 
in our midst representatives from overseas countries and 
churches. Development co-operation presupposes all such , 
people and groups everywhere. The Draft Five-year Plan 
has a very interesting policy regarding involvement of 
voluntary agencies in integrated rural development progra- 
mmes as enunciated by the Planning Commission in draft 
plan 1978-83, in page 155: © 


“9.191. Active involvement and participation by the 
people, for whom the developmental programmes are 
meant, can go along way in making the programmes 
have a fuller impact and becoming more successful. 


The voluntary agencies, who are engaged in social and 
- developmental work, are close to the people and have 
the capacity to motivate the rural population for 
community participation in developmental programmes. 
With a view to utilising this potential, it. is contemplated 
that as a policy, voluntary associations doing social and 

' developmental work in the rural areas should be induced 
into IRD approach so as to provide a foil to the com- 
pletely departmental or local -body approach to the: 
problem. The voluntary associations and professional = 
institutions will be involved in formulation and, where the 

- €apacity exists, also in implementation of block level plans. 
| Suitable voluntary agencies, which do not at present have 
local based structures, will be supported to develop such 
structures to enable them to take up plapping and ~ 
| implementation of rural development PROG FOREN 


So, let us try to discover our role and try to fulfil it in an 
effective way. In these discussions you will find the slowing 
main emphasis for our future thinking : 


1. People’s participation—people’s organisation ; 
2. Grass-root involvement ; 


3. Flexibility & simplicity of structures and life-styles, so 


that a new society and community may come out 
of it ; 


4. Accountability, credibility, visibility, viability ; 


5. Motivation, conscientization, training of manpower 
pontentiality ; : 


6. Non-formal, functional ; 
7. Leadership Dynamism ; and 
8. Human Development. 


With these in view the programme has been formulated. 1 


is educative and it will be challening our traditional pattern 
thinking. 3 


-_ 


In my own Diocese we started a social service organisation, 
named : Socio-Economic Development Programme. It was 
registered as a society in 1975. Since then the SEDP is 
commited to rural development with people’s participation 
and organisation. In the last three years we have been able 
to secure the full time services of 24 highly qualified young 
leaders. There are now altogether 300 full-time workers in 
this organisation. This has been possible with the encourage- 
ment and financial help from the EZE and the Bread for the 
World in organising this society and carrying on this rural 
development programme. I am hopeful that what has 
happened in the Diocese of Barrackpore could be repeated in 
some form in other dioceses in the Church of North India, if 
only the diocesan leaders take rural development seriously. I 
am confident that all the overseas partners present here would 
try to help the CNI dioceses in initiating development 
programmes. | 


In conclusion, I must thank all the overseas representatives 
who have so very kindly come to attend this meeting and to. 
play the role of colleagues and partners in development. My. 
thanks to the speakers for giving all their time and taking all | 
the troubles. Thanks to all the consultants and other visitors. 
T must also acknowledge my great appreciation to the BMS 
Guest house authorities, the YMCA and Sudder St Church 

committee in accomodating this consultation in the context 

of the changed venue. My special thanks to Rev. Harvey 

Perkins and Mr Samuel Isaac for all their help and encourage- 
ment to organise such a consultation. Last, but not least 

many thanks to EZE for giving grant for this Consultation. 


7+ Rt. Rev. D. C. Gorai 


Chairman 
S.B.S.S. 
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SBSS Members : 
87. Revd Karim David 
88, Mr S D Shaug 
89. Revd BC Das | 


90, Miss D Shanon 


Industrial Service Institute: 


Residency Road, 
Nagpur 440 O01. 


el Memorial Centre, 
Raipur 492 001, MP. 


14, Sudder Street, 
Calcutta-700 016. 


I P Mission, Ellis Bridge, 


Ahmedabad 380 006. 
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SYNODICAL BOARD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


CHURCH OF NORTH INDIA 


Resolutions and Proceedings of the Consultation organised 
under the auspices of the Synodical Board of Social Service, 
Church of North India, held in Calcutta from 3rd to 8th 
November 1978. 


Inauguration : 


‘The Inauguration of this Consultation was done by the Most 
Revd Dr Eric S Nasir, Moderator of the Church of North 
India. The devotion was led by Mr A C Dharmaraj, 
General Secretary of the Church of North India- and the 
Vote of Thanks was proposed by Mr J M Das. 


‘The Chairman of the Synodical Board of Social Service (SBSS) 
the Rt Revd DC Gorai in his opening speech made the 
objectives of the Consultation very clear. The following are 
the five main concerns : | 


1. To create an awareness in the minds of the diocesan 
leaders about social needs particularly in their respective 
areas, so that the churches may respond to the needs in 
the context of socio-economic changes in order to fulfil 
the compassionate ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ in a 
relevant way. 


2. To provide the right directions and foster appropriate 
understanding for initiating social service activities for 
development of all people, irrespective of caste and creed, 
in any given area. 


3. To open up possibilities of sharing expertise, experience 
and skill for development in the CNI areas. ~ 


4. To establish partnership relation and co-operation with 
overseas church-related social service agencies so that the 
service ministry of the Church Universal may be carried 


18 


on in an effective and venlinie way for the good of the 
people of our country. | 


5. To formulate a plan of action for carrying out this 
development ministry. 


Talks : 


There were altogether 12 talks, including 3 Bible studies. . 
‘After each talk there was good deal of discussion. The total 
number of participants were 90. The whole delegation was 
divided into four groups for group discussions. The following — 
were the four subjects for the four groups: _ 


1. Areas and Objectives of Churches Social Concern ; 


2. People’s Participation. & Leadership Development for 
Development Programmes ; 


3. Preparation of guidelines for programme planning ; 
4. Mobilisation of Resources and Partnership. 


After a good deal of discussion there were plenary sessions 
and ali the group reports were placed before the Plenary 
Sessions and discussed in detail. A great deal of time 
‘was spent on Mobilisation of Resources and Partnership 
Documents. 


The following resolutions were passed unanimously : 


a The participants at this Consultation wish to record hei 
great appreciation of the organising of this Consultation 
on the Role of the Churches in Development. This has 
helped everybody to think ina new way. We also record 
our appreciation of the leadership and _ partnership 
rendered by the overseas representatives, Speakers and 
‘Consultants, Resource Persons and other invitees. In our 
discussions, thinking and planning, they were very much 
part of the Universal Church’and were free to receive and 
give frankly critical analysis and understanding of the 
Role of the Churches in Development. The discussions 
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have been provocative, constructive and stimulating. . 
providing a new direction for all the participants. 


The Synodical Board of Social Service was requested to 
print the lectures and the group findings in a simple book 
form so that it could be used by all dioceses as a study 
document. 


The Executive Committee of the Church of North India 
Synod be moved to take necessary action for implement- 
ing some of the proposals contained in these recommenda- 
tions. 


The Synodical Board of Social Service was requested ta 
initiate a plan of action for implementing some of the 


‘main concerns of this Consultation. 


f d 
The Chairman of the Synodical Board of Social Service 
was requested to convey our thanks and gratitude to the 
Speakers, Overseas Partners, hosts and the local reception 
committee. 


. The Consultation appreciated the leadership cf Rt Revd 


D C Gorai in efficiently organising this successful 
Consultation. : 


Recommen dations & Findings from the 
Group Discussions as passed by the Plenary Sessions :. 


Group I AREAS & OBJECTIVES OF THE CHURCHES” 
SOCIAL CONCERN 


. New Hope : 


A new hope has been born. Until quite recently the fact 


that 70% of our people live below the poverty line was. 
accepted as an inevitable fact of life, an insoluble problem. 
Now (we can only believe through the action of the Holy 
Spirit), we know that poverty can and must be abolished, 
and that to help in its removal is the most pressing of the 
tasks lying before the Church. 


2. Objectives of Concern : 


The objectives of the Churches’ Social Concern is that 
(together) we may be partakers in and through Christ of 
God’s creative and redemptive love in fulfilling His 
purpose for the World. 


This might be better expressed as carrying out, in Him, 
our Lord’s proclamation of His ministry as found in Luke 
4:18 & 19:— 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath 
annointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach 
deliverance to the captives and recovering of sight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised; to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


3. Areas of Concern : 
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Poverty ; 


Unemployment ;: 

Heaith & Sanitation ; 

Education for a better life ; 

Planned. parenthood on a voluntary basis ; 
Care of children & the aged ; 

Care of the handicapped. 


i. Development in the slums ; 


Abolition of exploitation of all kinds, starting at 
home ; 

Care tor the down-trodden and rejected : 

Concern for human rights and social justice. 


4, Response : 


The response of the CNI to this new hope, this objective, 
and these needs should in the first place be that every 
member should carry to the poor (starting with those 
nearest ‘at hand) the message that poverty can be removed. 
Help is now available, but the removal depends upon the 
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poor themselves. They must get together and_ plan Ww 
they themselves can meet their needs, and then. ask f t 
help which is readily available from the Govt, the banks 
and the voluntary agencies. 


There is, therefore, a tremendous work of communication to: 
be done in order that the whole church may become aware of 
this opportunity and the joyful task lying before it. 


The Consultation, therefore, suggests that the CNI authorities. 
consider the appointment of full-time men and women 
workers to see that the message of this Seminar reaches all the 
members of even the most remote pastorates. 


Group IT PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION & LEADERSHIP — 
DEVELOPMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES. 


By ‘People’, we mean the poor, down-trodden and dpeireeaed. 
both in the rural as well as in urban areas. 


The group discussion was mainly based on the people’s parti- 
cipation in carrying out community development programmes. 
in any area. It was emphasised that enough attention should. 
_ be given to understand, listen to and study the hopes and 
aspirations of the people of the area before any community 
development programme is initiated. 


The following recommendations were accepted : 


1. We cannot carry our community development programmes. 
in isolation. People’s participation is a must. It is time 
that churches take up community development programmes. 
with real interest and urgency. 


_ 2. Development programmes have to be forall. This does. 
not mean that we have to ignore the Christians. They 
are to be treated as part of the total community. Their 
condition has to improve so that they can work for the 
development of the total community. 


10. 


Initiative for community development programmes should’ 
come from the people. All the community development 
projects of whatever kind should be started by the people: 
and with their own initiative. In carrying out community 
development work the culture and religious backgrounds 
of the people have to be considered. 


. Community development programmes should not be started: 


on a largescale. They normally should start in a small’ 
way and gradually grow with developing, understanding 
and growing plans of the people. Initiators should not: 
leave the people behind by moying too fast with too big: 
programmes. 


. In community development programmes the church body 


for social service should always seek the partnership and 
co-operation from people of other religions in that area. 


. There should be a co-ordinating body to help the 


implementation of the various programmes. 


. There is a need for committed workers in any people’s 


programme for community development. The leaders 
have to play the role of motivators and avoid dictating. 


. Every possible effort should be made to use all the training 


centres within the CNI and outside the CNI for training — 
personnel for development work. 


The most important basis of development is involvement 
and committment and should not depend on outside: 
resources only. 


Foreign money may be used if there is a need for a project: 
for community development work. 


Group III PREPARATION OF GUIDELINES FOR 


PROGRAMME PLANNING 


When we talk about development in plain words, we are. 
talking about a process through which social and economic 
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changes can be brought about so that everyone has his or her 
own basic needs for leading to ultimate total change. 


In the presence of various views on development and in the 
absence of definite programmes it was difficult to prepare 
guidelines for programme planning. What we have done, 
therefore, is to prepare a list of steps which are considered 
mecessary : | 


1. Choose an area where the need is greater and where the 
programme could be of help to the maximum number of 
‘people, irrespective of caste, creed or religion. While 
choosing the area, whether urban or rural, we should be 
aware of the capacity of everyone involved so that the 
involvement brings the optimum results. 


It would be better if a group of villages or stums next to 
each other is selected so that among other things, one 
could see the changes the programme is bringing about. 


2. Once an area has been selected on the basis of an under- 
standing of the needs, contact the people in the area with 
a view to involvement. 


3. With such a group of local persons, or echoes such a 
' group where it is not possible, we should try to understand 
the socio-economic conditions of the people and how the 

various structures there have a bearing on the local 
Situations. 


‘4, Once such an understanaing is reached, as far as is possible, 
the people should be involved again in dn attempt to 
identify causes and issues which hinder their advancement | 
socially and economically and then to lead them to try to 
find answers to their problems. 


5. With the understanding and awareness thus created, 
initiate a plan of action by mobilising local resources. 

_ These resources are human, financial and material. This 
helps people to realise their own potential. © 
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6. After taking into consideration the local resources avai- 
lable, assess the need for outside resources, remembering | 
‘such rescurces should only be temporary to the extent of 
‘setting the process in motion. The extent of one’s 
‘dependence on. outside resources will reflect the fact 
‘whether one is there as an animator or as a perpetuator. 


It is also worth remembering that what we can do ina 
given place, should also be repeated elsewhere in a similar 
situation. | 


‘7. With the above in mind, it is possible to prepare a 
programme for action with the added understanding of the 
total requirement of resources, both local and external. 


8. Another point which is important is the monitoring of the 
progress of the programme and its ultimate evaluation. 
For this, it is necessary to set indicators which will 
indicate the economic and social changes which would, 
hopefully, be brought about by the programme. | 


9. With the understanding of the points listed above, one 
could prepare the programme, setting out clear objectives 


‘The opinion was expressed ‘that the Govt. is ultimately 
responsible for the welfare and development of the people. 
While preparing rural development programmes for action, 
-we should try to integrate them with the national develop- 
ment programmes of the Govt. There are many such 
programmes like the Tribal Sub Plan, The Drought Prone 
Area Programme, the National Adult Education Programme, 
the National Family Welfare Programme, etc. Unless we do 
this, we will run the risk of running a parallel machinery for 
development, supported by outside resources. In any event, 
development programmes which are not geared to national 
programmes may not achieve the necessary impact. 


As the Church of North India is beginning to think more 
seriously about development, what is needed is a core group 
of committed people. Such people are needed at various 
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levels. For this, we suggest certain ideas which will involve 
setting up an inevitable structure, in the real sense of the 
word, under the umbrella of the Synodical Board of Social 
Service. This core group should consist of people who are 
professionally qualified and with their experience and expertise 
should have the time and inclination to be actively associated 
with the SBSS. Again, it was felt under the umbrella of the 
SBSS, there should be various committees at the diocesan 
levels with support of another group as explained earlier. 


With the ‘structural’ need taken care of, we come to the 
important area of training which should involve people at the 
programme-leader level. It was suggested that the CNI should 
make more use of the existing centres for development studies, 
as listed elsewhere in this Document. 


Group IVY MOBILISATION OF RESOURCES AND 
PARTNERSHIP 


Development is an on-going process, leading towards total 
human development requiring building up institutions and 
structures which will guarantee equal opportunity to all to 
participate in the social, economic, political, cultural and 
religious life. 

The five reasons as stated in the Chairman's Inaugural Speech 
were well taken care of during this Consultation and 
accordingly a plan of action for going forward in the develop- 
ment ministry by the churches (local and universal) needs to 
be formulated. As an initial measure, this would include 
motivation, training and formulating actual action pro- 


grammes. The conclusions could broadly be summed up as 
follows : 


1. In obedience to Jesus Christ, we should primarily be 
concerned about the poor, down-trodden and socio-eco- 
nomically exploited and handicapped people. Jesus Christ 
is very much with them. If we worship Him, we have to 
worship Him in service as well. 


—- 


4. The Church has a role to carry on the dynamic and 
compassionate ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ in today’s 
context in India so that injustice at different levels may be 
removed and the fruits of peace and prosperity be shared 
by all without discrimination. 


3. In any development ministry initiated by the church, the 
guiding principle should be that it is above any communa- 
lism and free from the conventional approach of charity. 
Grass-root participation is the keynote so that all may 
become partners in development. All people, irrespective 
of caste and creed in any area should have the full right 
for participation in the programmes and actions at all 
levels. 


4. The poor should not be treated as the objects of pity and 
of perpetual charity, but they are the subjects of their own 
development. There are no beneficiaries, but all are parti- 
cipants. This concept has to be developed at all cost. 
The Church has a role to play as initiator, enabler, 
provoker, providing sufficient motivation for rousing 
people’s awareness and sensitivity. 


5 Wherever the churches initiate such movements, the 
community with whom we are working in that particular 
area has to be taken into confidence. . We are convinced 
that we cannot isolate a person from his natural socio- 
economic environment. As such, development must take 
place in the situation itself. | 


6. The Consultation is very much convinced that it is 
time that there should be some organised effort for helping 
the dioceses who are less involved. Areas lacking sufh- 
cient leadership, initiative and resources and are less. 
involved shoyld be equipped for renewal, so that the 
witness and service programmes may be strengthened. It 
is time that help, co-operation and attention be given to 
CNI dioceses. 
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‘7. Though we recognise the importance of mobilising of and 
transfer of external resources, we emphasise that the 
church has other resources to share within the nation and 
the ecumenical family in order to strengthen the national 
and international search for a more sustainable world 
community. ‘Koinonia’ is the basis of sharing which 
transcends the socio-economic, cultural and _ political 
barriers. : | 


Within these understandings the following plans of action for 
involvement are pyegested - 


a) Development concepts should be Keeabi within the 
churches and interpreted in the concrete reality of the 
society and situation. 

-b) Development organisations should take the initiative to 
interact more closely with the churches and dioceses, 
and there should be an integrated approach rather than 
isolated efforts. | 


C) The dioceses andthe churches should respond by build- 
ing up closer relationships with development agencies. 


d) There should be an opportunity for conducting motiva- 
tion. censcientization and educational programmes in 
the dioceses for bishops, clergy, laity and even non- 
Christians in that area. 


e) Dioceses should take up the initiative of working out 
action programmes within the development perspective. 


f) i Identification of human resources by the dioceses : 
should be given priority. These personnel could be 
sent to various development training centres to orient 
themselves in the basic concepts as well as to develop 
efficiency and effectiveness to implement action 
programmes. 

ii On-going development programmes and institutions 
having facilities to impart such training be extensively 
used to cater for the above need. A list of names 
and addresses be provided to’all the dioceses. 
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i1i _The dioceses must find suitable persons and encourage 


g) 


h) 


them to be involved in development programmes. 


Existing study centres carrying on in-depth studies to 
clarify the porspectives, not on academic lines, but 
through the experiences of actual action programmes 
should be encouraged. Action and reflection should be 
an on-going process and both, (i e, studies as well as 
actions) should supplement each other. Such close rela- 
tionships would provide an education to both the sides, 
ie, study centres as well as actual implementing bodies. 


Local endeavours and resources should be encouraged 


and tapped, leading to self-reliance. 


1) 


k) 


Programmes should not be worked out for the people, 
but with the people, through their participation. 
Technical know-how and expertise through existing. 
resource persons and institutions could be made use of. 


Ali programmes should be geared towards social change. 
In order to bring such a change the people themselves. 
must become the agents of change. This implies rousing 
the consciousness or the critical awareness of the masses 


‘by presenting them with the socio-economic realities. 


While working out the methodolegy and strategy the 
local culture must be taken into account. 


The role of the - ‘SBSS should be to co-ordinate the 
efforts of various dioceses at regional levels. The CNI 
could broadly be divided into three areas : 


i Northern Group : Jabalpur, Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, 
Amritsar and Chandigarh ; 


ii Western » ,: Bombay, Kolhapur, Bhopal, Nasik, 


Nagpur and Gujerat ; 


iii N. Eastern ,, : Sambalpur, Cuttack, -Patna, Chota- 


nagpur, Durgapur, Barrackpore, 
Calcutta, Darjeeling, Assam and 
Andaman & the Nicobar Islands. 
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1) In order to initiate these newaeffarts in the dioceses, 
the CNI Synod and overseas Partners be requested to 
help local and diocesan endeavours. 

m) The following groups and development organisations 
may be requested to help. Others in that area may 
~ also be approached : 
i Western Group—BUILD, Bombay—Revd G'Ninan 
Ahmednagar College—Dr S K’Hulbe 
ISSW, Indore—Dr P T Thomas 
CDS, Bombay—Mr M Buck 
ISI, Na gpur—Revd K David 
ii N-Eastern ,, —SEDP, Calcutta—Prof T Das & 
i Dr A Bhattacharya 
CRS, Calcutta—Miss A Sen 
CUS, Calcutta—Revd B C Das 
_ESI, Durgapur—Mr S S Ramteke 
WBRU, Durgapur—Revd V Prodhan 
XISS, Ranchi—Fr M V deBogaert 
iii Northern ,, —AFPRO, Delhi—Mr GB Singh & 
Mr W Chester 
OXFAM, Delhi—Mr S Thangaraj 
CSD, Delhi—Dr T A Koshy 
AVARD, Delhi—Mr A C Sen 


n) Among others the following training institutions may 
be used for training purposes for the possible project 
leaders undez diocesan initiative : 

i. CSRD—Ahmednagar 
ii. CSD—Bombaye 
iii. ESIl—Durgapur 
iv. XISS—Ranchi 
v. SEDP—Barrackpore 
vi. Community Service Centre—Madras 
vil. Indian Social Institute—Bangalore 
vili. Bengal Social Service—Calcutta 
ix. Rural Development Advisory Service— 
Secunderabad. 
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0) The Dioceses are requested to take note that the follow- 
ing are some of the successful on-going developmental 
programmes which are suitable for orientation, exposure 
and training : 


Wil. 
vill, 


SEDP—Barrackpore 

BUILD —Bombay 

Industrial Service Institute—Nagpur 

SEW A—Ahmedabad _ 

Vikash Maitry-~Renchi 

Bengal Social Service for Non-forma! Education 
Calcutta Urban Service—Calcutta 

Cathedral Relief Service—Calcutta. 


p) The consultancy services may be made available to the 
dioceses, A tentative panel of the following people may 
be useful for achieving such a purpose : 


AV. 


Fr M V deBogaert, Ranchi 
Dr S K Hulbe, Ahmedabad 
Prof T Das & Dr A Bhattacharya, Barrackpore 
Revd V Prodhan, Durgapur 


. Revd George Ninan, Bombay 


Mr SS Ramteke, Durgapur 
Mr M Buck, Bombay _ 

Mr Satyen Maitra, Calcutta 
Bishop D C Gorai, Barrackpore 
Fr T Mathieson, Calcutta 

Miss A Sen, Calcutta 

Revd B C Das, Calcutta 

Dr P T Thomas, Indore 

Dr T A Koshy, Delhi 

Dr L M Rodricks, Bombay. 


Note : Lists from ‘m’ to ‘p’ are only suggestive. There 
are other useful institutions and dynamic leaders. The 
SBSS should prepare a full list and circulate to all the 
dioceses in course of time. Meanwhile, the above informa- 
tion will be useful. 
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Involvement of the Syuvdical Board of Social Service = 


The general consensus is that the CNI should not. attempt to: 
have a top heavy organisation for initiating and-developing 
programmes in the dioceses. On the other hand. the 
participants are. convinced that initiative for development 
programmes should come from the dioceses, so that the 
compassionate ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ may be- 
carried on at the local levels. 


We are convinced that such efforts and initiatives should not 
be directly brought under the umbrella of a. big all-India. 
organisation which in the long run would have the tendency 
to become institutional, bureaucratic and formal. But this 
does not mean that there should not be some kind of 
machinery to examine, evaluate and is export advice and. 
guidance at all levels. 


The CNI is very much concerned about right directions,. 
efficiency, credibility and. accountability for all development 
programmes. The SBSS should assume the -responsibility of 
setting priorities within which the dioceses could initiate 
programmes, — 


The dioceses should avoid the tendency to work as parallel 
service organisations with the Govt. On the contrary, they 
should undertake programmes directed towards national 
development by playing the role of enablers and motivators 
in neglected areas and fields where human love, concern and 
justice are needed. 


In this sphore, the SBSS should play the role of co-ordinator. 
The competency of the SBSS has to be increased, and if 
necessary, some ad-hoc arrangements may be made for 
strengthening its role by using some full or part-time advisors, 
resource persons Or committees at the various levels. 


The dioceses should explore the-possibility of having a good 
committee at the local level, composed of people who belong 
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to that area and have an understanding of development 
perspectives. It could also -include competent persons from 
other faiths, who could contribute to the development 
process. | 


There should be some mutual effort (between the dioceses and 
SBSS) to provide some kind of framework, which will be 
appropriate for fulfilling the cherished goals of social change 
and human development. | 


The CNI Synod be requested to consider the amalgamation of 
_ the Board of Social Service and the Board of Agriculture. 
One Board could fulfil the objects efficiently. 
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BIBLE STUDIES ON DEVELOPMENT 
’ PREPARED FOR 


CHURCH OF NORTH INDIA, 
Consultation on Development 
‘Calcutta, India, 
November 1978 
Rev. Harvey L Perkins 


- Christian Conference of Asta 


BIBLE STUDY I 


RELEASE INTO COMMUNITY 
Luke 4: 16-21 


I. This story of Jesus reading the Scriptures in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth is a crucial New Testament passage, 
primarily because Jesus is announcing his ministry. 
He declares that what he has read is being fulfilled 
in Him. The way in which he chose to announce 
his ministry reveals his understanding of what 
“Messiah” really mtans, what the Messiah is to do. 
Luke makes that very clear also by the way he has 
ordered his materials—the birth narratives, the baptism 
by John the Baptist, the temptations, then the announ- 
cement, followed by the signs in Jesus’ teaching and 
healing. 


So we are not simply taking a text out of context, 
because it has todo with “release into community”, 
and then using it to claim that this is what develop- 
ment is all about, and this is the justification for 
Christian participation in that process. We are taking 
a text about Messiahship, seeking what it means, and 
testing our own perspectives and actions by it. 
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Let us begin with the Good News Bible translation. 
Translations vary greatly, but thisis a good starting 
point. 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
Because he has chosen me 
To bring good news to the poor. 
He has sent me 
To proclaim liberty to the captives 
And recovery of sight to the blind ; 
To set free the oppressed 
And announce that the time has come 
When the Lord will save his people.” 


Jesus is reading from the scroll of the prophet Isaiah. 
It is Isaiah Chapter 61:1-2. So let us read that 
passage from the Good News Bible also. Notice the 

differences, : 


‘The Sovereign Lord has filled me with his Spirit 
He has chosen me and sent me 
To bring good news to the poor, 
To heal the broken-hearted 
To announce release to captives 
And freedom to those in prison 
He has sent me-to proclaim 
That the time has come 
When the Lord will save his people 
And defeat their enemies !” | 


The main difference are three. 


(1) The Isaiah passage includes “to heal the broken- 
hearted.” This is in some early Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament, but not in all. It is also in 
the English translations in the Authorized Version. 
the Living Bible and the Knox Bible. Its meaning is 
crucial, and will include it, in interpreting the passage. 


(2) The Isaiah passage reads “freedom to those in 
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prison” instead’ of “recovery of sight to the blind”. 
We may well ask how could that possibly happen. 
In hand-copying ancient manuscripts, copiers often 
made marginal notes. Perhaps a copier put a note in 
the margin, quoting Isaiah 42 : 7 , 


“T have given you... 
A light to the nations 
To open the eyes that are blind 
To bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
From the prison those who sit in darkness.” 


In any case, here is an instance where the imagery of 
the language put together prisons and darkness, freedom 
and sight. In the Revised Standard Version, the 
translator gives the reader a choice—“the opening of 
the prison” in the text, and “the opening of the eyes” 


- as an alternative in the footnote. But we don’t have 


to choose. Rather, identify yourself with the imagery 
of the language. Imagine the darkness of the under- 
ground dungeons, the effect on the sight of prisoners ; 
imagine the release, the coming into freedom and the 
light of day. And feel after the social meaning of 
restoration to society, to freedom in society, and 
the new ability to see your way, to decide where you 
are going, what you are going to do. It is clear from 
the O. T. passages, that the reference behind Luke 
4:18is not about recovery of physical sight for the 
physically blind, but part of the whole imagery of 
release in Isaiah 61 : 1-2. 


(3) The Isaiah passage ends with ‘and defeat their 
enemies’, and this is omitted in Luke 4:19. Did Jesus 
not read it ? Why did he stap short, Close the scroll, 
and say. “This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
hearing’ ? Some scholars suggest that it was because 
Jesus did not identify with the nationalistic attitudes 
of Israel, which looked 'to God more for victory over 
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enemies of the nation than for righteousnfss anid 
j ustice in the society of Israel. They suggest also that 
this omission is what angered tle people, so that they 
threw him out of town. Certainly Jesus was in a 
process of redefining the ‘‘enemy”, and in that process 
was defining the enemy within Israel. We will see 
that in the studies on “Shalom” and on “Shepherds, 
true and false”. SolI find that the suggestion makes 
real sense of the omission, and I will not include it in 
my attempt to interpret Jesus in this narrative. 


So now, let us look at the text, stage by stage. First 
who is the yood news for? In the Good News Bible 
translations—the poor, the oppressed, the broken- 
hearted, the imprisoned, the captives, the blinded. 
The thrust of the whole passage is about liberation, 
about freeing where there is no freedom, binding up 
what is broken in order to make whole again, releasing 
what is shut up, lifting the yoke from those who are 
crushed by it. The people who suffer loss of freedom, 
brokenness of life, containment without opportunity, 
crushing burdens of domination and power—these are 
the people for whom the proclamation of God's 
Kingdom is intended, and is good news. Indeed these 


are the people whom the Lord will save, and who are 
described as ‘‘nis people”’. 


Many ot the varieties in the translations into English 
seem to struggle to convey this meaning of the original 
Hebrew words more clearly. ‘Liberty’ asa descrip- 
tion of a state freedom is not strong enough because 
what is needed is “deliverance’—an art of rescue, 
or “release” —an act of opening and letting out. So 
the Revised Version, Revised Standard Version, 
Moffatt, Weymouth and the Living Bible translate 
with “deliverance” or release instead of ‘liberty’. - It 


is the act that is required, not simply the promise of 
an ultimate state of freedom. 
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Similarly, translators have often enlarged on the word 


“oppressed”, so that it too does not simply describe a 
state or condition, but points to an impact of power 
which brings low, crushes, breaks, dominates, victimizes. 
Hence “oppressed’’ becomes—in the Jerusalem Bible 
and the Living Bible, ‘the down-trodden from their 
oppressors ; in Weymouth, “those whom tyranny has 
crushed” ; in the New English Bible, “broken victims”. 


It is an important reminder to us. We have no difficulty 
talking about conditions of poverty, needs of people. 
We have more difficulty in facing the fact that condi- 
tions are caused, needs are created. Man makes history, 
and there is nothing in history which is not caused. 
We are part of that history, and may well be party to 
the root causes of people’s poverty and their need. 
The Hebrew language of the Old Testament will never 
let us forget this. There are few adjectives of a descrip- 
tive kind derived from nouns. Most derived from 
verbal passive participles, and so describe impacts, 
point to causes. “Poor” means brought-low or made 
poor, affected or made frail, crushed or made dependent. 


Everytime we accept conditions as given, we put our- 


selves on the side of those factors which cause the 
conditions. And this the Old Testament prophets 
would never let the people of Israel do without protest. 


Am I reading my own meaning into the words? I 
don’t think so. But let us look at them. : 


(a) First “poor”. The word for us usually means © 
“lacking in adequate material things for the basic needs 
of livlihood.” It is a word devoting lack, inadequacy. 
In the oe Testament there are six words, translated 
as “poor” in English sometimes. And there is one 
denoting lack or inadequacy. But that is not the word 
used in Isaiah 61. This word is derived from a verbal 
root meaning to afflict, bring low, hurt, weaken. The 


people who are “poor” in this sense, are people who 
have been impacted by a greater power and brought 
low into affliction and weakness. We will look more 
into the language of poverty in the next study. 


(b) Now “broken-hearted’.—The word for us usually 
means extremely sorrowful, deeply saddened. This is 
because the heart is regarded as the seat of feelings in 
the body. But in Hebrew, the kidneys are the seat of 
feelings, not the heart. The heart is the whole person, 
seen in terms of personal drive and initiative. The 
heart is the seat of willing and acting, capacity and 
creativity. Hence the “broken-hearted” are those whose 
lives have been broken. They have lost the power to 
will and act, because of the futility of doing so in view 
of the powers surrounding them which have broken 
them. They no longer have the capacity in themselves, 

or “the heart’’ as we would say, to try to fashion their 
lives and be creative. To bind up the broken-hearted, 
is to restore the people’s inner functional capacity and _ 
character, to renew the broken will and initiative. _The 
relation of “poor” and “broken-hearted” is clean. 

Poverty. as affliction by superior power produces the 
broken-heartedness of lost drive and initiative. Here 
we have a typical Hebrew couplet, “to bring good news 
to the poor, to heal the broken hearted’, in which the 
second phrase repeats or builds on the meaning of the 
first. as : ee 


ee “to open the eyes that : are blind. 
ed. bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 
from the prison those who sit in darkness." 


We have’ seen the relation of freedom and sight in the 
imagery of this passage. To release the prisoners is to 
transfer them from the unfreedom of the dungeon to 
the freedom of society, from the” blindness in the 
darkness of the dungeon to the light of day where they 
have somewhere to go in life and can see how to go 
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there. So, the references to the poor, the broken- 
hearted and the blind all have a social reference, and © 
call for a process of release which is also a restoration 
to fully participating, effectively functioning people in 
society freed from the crushing of dominating power. 


And what is the good news ? 


I began by saying that this passage is a crucial one for 
the understanding of Messiahship in the New Testa- 
ment. Translations are aware of this. The Good News 
Bible translation seeks to use words that are popular 

and commonly understood—‘chosen” rather than 
anointed ; “bring” the good news rather than to preach 
or proclaim it ; “good news” rather than Gospel. But 


most translators prefer these other words because they 


are words which in the New Testament have to do 
with the Messianic messenger and the Messianic’ 
massage, and so convey something of special Messianic 


significance. You can observe this for yourselves by 


comparing various translations. 


The point we have to register is that those whom we 
have seen to be the intended receivers and benefi- 
ciaries of the good news, are indeed the intended 
receivers and beneficiaries of the Messianic message. 
That seems scandal enough to Christians who have been 
for the most part middle class people or who have 
become so or aspired to become so, and whose churches 
are largely empty of the poor. But it is one of the 
tragedies of the history of Christianity that this orginal 
emphasis of the faith was Jost in the Constantinian era 
and buried under medieval feudalism ; and that then a> 
travesty of the Gospel,. fashioned to suit the growing 
middle classes of modern Europe, was used to proclaim 
submission of western workers to new industrial power 
and of Asian peoples to new imperial power. That 
tragedy we can only overcome by taking with utmost 


seriousness the original thrust of the faith, deeply social 
and heavily focussed on the broken victims of human 
societies. Only through repentance and with new faith 
and obedience can we claim and make real in our own 
lives that original thrust of the faith in our commit- 
ments to the development of our people. 


- There is a corollary to this apparent scandal as to who 
the beneficiaries of the Messianic message is. The 
Messianic message, as declared 1 in this passage is about 
three things : 


—the releasing of the broken victims of humanity 


‘/ —the restoration of people to wholeness in 
themselves as fully participating, effectively 
functioning and freely accepted members of 
human societies 


—the transformation of the societies which by 
their sinfulness, create the broken victims and 
have to change radically if people are to be 
restored to wholeness and participation. 


What does this passage say about releasing ? We have 
seen vivid pictures of crushing loads being lifted off the 
backs of people bent and brought low by them; of 
prison doors being flung open and blinded prisoners 
passing through out of the darkness of the dungeons. 
Behind them are poignant pictures in Israel’s history 
also. Their historical faith began in what they 
interpreted as an act of deliverance (the Exodus) and 
the memory. of their enslaved ancestors in Egypt was a 
constant challenge to their religious oe and to 
their life-styles i in Israel. 


‘Remember’ was the constant call of the prophets as 
they sought to bring the people back to religious faith- 
fulness amd social justice, as they challenged the people 
with the fraudulence of their commerce, the exploitation 
of theig large landholders, the dishonesty of their courts 
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and agents, and the violence of their powerful! classes. 
The Messianic message of release requires very 
similar thrusts today. But we can only release when 
we tackle the root causes of poverty, however entren- 
ched they may be in our culture, in our economic, our | 
social or our political systems. ~‘sually the patterns of 
domination involve all four elenients in a total system 
of domination. 


And what does the passage say about restoring? To 
release requires us also to restore. The task is not 
finished with the release of prisoners ; here is also the 
task of their rehabilitation. It is one thing to life 
some of the powers—say of moneylenders and middle- 
men—which crush the poor, but it is another to restore 
the poor to access to just processes of credit and 
marketing ; and with that access to stand straight and 
bear themselves with human dignity again. To release 
the broken-hearted from the passivity of their broken- 
ness, is indeed only possible through a process of restor- 
ing, or making whole. The Hebrew word ‘to heal’ 
means to make whole and can be used just as simply ‘to 
describe the mending of a vase. Only when the spirit 
moves again within the broken-hearted and opportunity 
is offered around them does the healing take place, in 


renewed functional capacity and a new directing of 
life. 


The Messianic massage therefore drives us into a whole 
range of restoring action. The relation of land to the 
people and all the land tenure questions which that 
involves, the control of credit and its administration to 
the benefit of those without present access, the restora- 
tion of people to ‘humane settlements’, the issues of 
private and collective ownership—the Messianic message 
must contribute to all our decision-making on these 
issues. 


¢ 


And finally. the passage deals with transforming the 
society itself. ‘The time has come when the Lord will 
save his people”. ‘Time’ in the Bible is not always 
mere chronological time. More often it is a period 
which is filled with the eventfulness of God’s action. 
Hence we read of days of judgment and days of 
salvation. Such a time as this is now, Jesus sav 
What is its particular eventfulness ? 


“The year of the Lord’s favour” is another English 
translation. So also is “the acceptable year of the 
Lord”. Jesus is proclaiming a year. of acceptance with 
the Lord (Weymouth, Knox) when God “‘is ready to 
give blessings to all who come to him” (Living Bible). 
This is a time of favour, stressing the divine initiative 
of love. ‘“God’s anger is but for a moment’, wrote the 
Psalmist, “His favour is for a lifetime’ (30:5). His 
favour is the expression of God’s mercy (Is.60: 10) and 
He shows favour to his people by delivering them 


" (Ps.106 : 4). The time of acceptance is the overflowing 


of God’s steadfast love, whereby he rescues his people 
from sinking in the mire (Ps. 69 : 3). 


Jesus of course is reading from the post-exilic sections 
of the book of Isaiah. In these sections the idea of a 


time of favour is verfy strong. Compare Is.61 : 1-2 with 
Is. 49 : 8-9. 


‘In a time of favour I have answered you. 
In a day of salvation I have helped you. 
T have kept you and given you Le 
| | as a covenant to the people, 
To establish the land 

To apportion the desolate heritages : 

Saying to the prisoners “Come forth”’ 

To those who are in darkness “Appear”. 


Here the basic theme is the same. There is a redeemer 
of Israel who answers in a time of favour, saves ina day 
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of salvation. Favour means the deliverance or rescue 
of a covenanting God, with release for those needing 
release restoration to the land, and a re-distribution of 
that land. The return from exile in Babylon provides 
the opportunity to restore the abandoned lands to the 
people. 


Some scholars trace the idea of the time of favour being 
related to the land, back to the Jubilee Year—the 
fiftieth year when debts were to be wiped out, pawned 
possessions returned, land restored to those who had 
to dispose of it, freedom given to those who had fallen 
into bonded labour (Deut. 15 : 1-18 ; Lev. 25: 1-17). For 
in Israel, the land belonged to God and was allocated to 
the tribes and families. It was therefore ultimately 
inalienable and therefore subject to periodic restoration. 
And along with it all the deprivations that accompanied 
land deprivation—in debts, credit arrangements and 7 
labour—were also overcome in a process of restoration. 
Thus the society would be transformed chines a 
process of re-distribution every 50 years. | 


Jeremiah had complained that the year was not faith- 
fully observed (Jer. 34 : 8-16). Isaiah 49 seems to suggest 
that the restoration of abandoned lands and the return- 
ing exiles was seen as an historical opportunity to put 
into practice the neglected principles of the Jubilee 
Year. By the time Jesus was announcing his ministry 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, Israel was under Roman 
military occupation and imperial administration, so no. 
land re-distribution would have been possible. But 
Jesus seems to turn that into an asset, to appeal to the 
picture of a society in which the release of people and 
their restoration to society, would need to take now 
‘and unknown forms, and deepens i t beyond a periodic 
act of release and restoration into the picture of a 
transformed community. As the Psalmist said of Gods 


Kingdom, 
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- To interpret Luke 4: 18-19, we have found it necessary 


Righteousness and justice are the foundations 


of thy throne ; cae 
Steadfast love and faithfulness go before thee. 
| 3 (Ps 89 : 14). 


So release, restoration, and transformation are the three 


processes of God’s Kingdom, the three strategies of the 


ministry of Jesus, the three elements in the mission of 
the Church. And they are processes, strategies, 
elements, which extend to and penetrate the whole of 
human life, and deal with human life in its wholeness, 
in the inter-relatedness of personal and social life, of 
the individual and community. 


And what does this have to do with development ? 


to. uncover the basic meaning of some words. We have 
to do the same thing with the word ‘development’. For 
many it is an ‘in’ word which can be used to include 
anything we do for people. It simply replaces words 
we used to use like ‘service’, ‘welfare’, etc. It does not 
require anything different from us—just a change of 
label. 


For many too, it means building strong nations, with 
greater productivity, (higher GNP), greater riches 
(higher average per capita income), greater exports and 
greater imports. Measurements are all about “more”, 
how much more, and are mass measurements which do 
not consider how productivity or income is shared 


equitably among the people. This is the “macro” and. 


the “‘more’”’ meaning. 


Actually, the word means something quite different— 
some would say, contradictory. The word in English 
has been taken from the French. The base word is 
“envelop”, with its meaning to surround or contain. It 
was used primarily as a military word, as for when a 
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victorious French army surrounds a defeated enemy. 
That was envelopment. And if the surrounded army 
managed to break out of the encirclement that was 
de-envelopment. In English, ‘“de-envelopment” became 
“development”. _ 


Take an envelope. There is a message inside, but the 
envelope is sealed. The word “envelope” comes from 
the same root. No communication is possible until the 
seal that envelops the message is broken, and the letter . 
is de-enveloped. That is what development is about— 
release. What seals us, contains us, holds us captive, 
put us beyond communication (i.e. silent in the dark 
dungeons), prevents us moving for our own advance. 
ment? These are the questions to ask at every level— 
as a nation, as a local community, as an ethnic group, as 
a social and/or economic class. The first step in 
development education or social awareness is to know 
that we are victims, and how. 


Development clearly is integral to the mission of the 
church. It is about releasing people. Therefore it has 
to be also restoring. There can be no releasing without 
restoring. And therefore it has to be about transform- 
ing. Little restoring can be done without transforming. 
How then do you understand development as a task 
that is centra! to acting out the Christian gospel in your 
society today ? 


Equally clear, development is the concern of all peoples, 
all communities. Every human being has need for, or 
experiences of release, restoration and transformation. 
How do we as Christians, share with others our felt 
needs and our experiences of them, and co-operate with 
others who are working for human development in these 
terms ? 


Moreover the releasing concept of human development 
challenges every vested interest, and we have them too. 


Who are the poor for whom the good news is intended ? 

And who are we—oppressed, or oppressor, or (as is most, 
likely) both? To what obedience does that ambiguity 
lead us? Or does it prevent us from any clear 
obedience ? 


Finally it requires us to be very honest and analytical. 
What processes of bonding, discrimination, exploitation, 
do you see in your situation ? Who does the bonding, 
discriminating. exploiting ? How can you work for the 
release of the bonded, the discriminated, the exploited ? 
One thing is sure, development as releasing action only 
happens in specifics. We may talk a lot in this Consul- 
tation, but when it is all over, what are you going to 
do, who are you going to work for their release, and 
how ? In those specifics, you will be joined in the 
ministry of Jesus, and with his beloved broken victims. 


Yet it is not only a matter of specific actions. They 
may release, even restore. But to transform requires 
vision—vision of the wholeness that God intends for 
human life and destiny. Something Utopian is necessary _ 
to support and direct us in every particular struggle. 
All theology can only be complete by becoming 
ideological. Many programme workers—but un- 
fortunately only a féw in Christian programmes—have, 
or are searching for, a vision of the just society they are 
striving for. Or to put it Biblically, in all our specifics 
we have to be providing signs of God’s Kingdom, 
creating values of human community which are 
necessary in any political or economic system today 
because they are essential to humanity. Perhaps only 
involvement in the processes of releasing and restoring 
will point us in the necessary directions for transforming. 
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BIBLE STUDY I 


THE POOR AND OPPRESSED—THE FOCUS OF 


CHRISTIAN PARTICIPATION IN 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 


Jesus proclaimed good news to the “poor”. Who were - 
these poor? What does “poor” mean in the old 
Testament from which Jesus was reading. 


This study will simply examine some words. There are 
five Hebrew roots, producing verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
which are all used to describe poverty,—what it is like, 
what causes it, what are its consequences.; They all 
have different meanings. One stresses lack or 
inadequacy, and therefore need. Another means 
unequal, emptied out, impoverished, and therefore frail 
and weak. A third means poor because dispossessed 
and therefore also without possessions. Another denotes 
need and dependence, the poverty in which one needs 
to appeal for help. The fifth means brought low, 
humbled, oppressed. Together they give to us the 
Biblical perspectives of poverty which lie behind Jesus’ 
announcement of his ministry. 


Poverty as lack or inadequacy 


Let us begin with a vivid description from Job 30:3; 
“Through poverty and hard hunger, they gnaw the dry 
and desolate ground, picking mallow and the leaves of 
bushes, warming themselves with the roots of the broom 
tree”. Or from Deuteronomy 28 : 57; “Even the most 
refined woman of noble birth will secretly eat her own 
afterbirth, and grudge it to her husband and children, 
for want of all things.” The poverty of not having 
anything to eat. 


This word, in Hebrew chaser, speaks most intensely of 
hunger, lacking bread and water (2 Sam 3 : 29; Amos 
4:6; Prov. 12:9; 13: 25)., It is the gap between what 
you have and what you need. What is lacking may be 
shelter (Jud. 19 : 19-20) or wisdom (Prov. 6 : 32 etc), or 
diligence (Prov. 21:5). “A little sleep, a little slumber. 

| A folding of the arms to rest” 
and want comes upon the poor man like an armed man 
(Prov. 6: 11). 


A very basic human experience! And one therefore 
which the people tried to take into account in under- 
standing God. When they experienced lack or want, 
it was judgment. (Prov. 13 : 25; Deut. 28:48). You 
will “lack bread and water, and waste away under 
punishment” (Ezek 4:17). On the other hand “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not lack” (Ps. 23:1). 
Those who seek the Lord lack no good thing (Ps. 34 : 
9-10). And the people are exhorted by the remembrance 
that they lacked nothing in the wilderness (Deut 2 : 7), 
that they will lack nothing in the promised land (Jud 
18:10), but will find abundant water, fruit, crops, 
“minerals, eat without scarcity and lack nothing (Deut 
8 : 7-9), 


Of course they learned that the relation of divine 
providence and human poverty was not so simple, and 
some Psalms deplore the wealth of the wicked and ask 
God what he is doing. But what is always more 
important is what do human beings and societies do 
about it. For this let us turn to Deuteronomy Chapter 
15. The basis was that the people must structure in 
their society their own remembrance that once they 
were all slaves in Egypt, and God delivered them (v. 15). 
For that reason every seventh year the Lord’s release 
is proclaimed (v. 2). Every creditor will release what > 
he has lent to his neighbour, and exact no further 
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repayment. The poor will never cease out of the land 


(v.11), but in the Seventh year there will be no poor 


among you (v. 4). So do not harden your heart or shut 
your hand to your poor brother (v. 7). Lend him 
sufficient for his need (v. 8). Of course repayment is 
more likely over 7, or 6, or 5 years than it is when the 


year of release is near. But don’t give him the hostile 


Ii. 


eye (v. 9). It is hardly worth lending, so give to him 
freely and without grudging (v. 10). Open wide your 
hand to your brother to the needy and to the poor, in 
the land (v. 11), 


What we have here isa structured process of release 
from debt in the community every seventh year. 
Charity is the interim action, either by generous lending 
or free giving, between the years of release. There is a 
relation between charity and structural release. On the 
one hand charity is not an endless sink, as it tends to | 
be where unrelated to any structured process of release.’ 
On the other hand there is some structuring of hope in 
this community. So how do we relate charity and 
structuring of release in our society ? What responsi- 
bilities rest upon those who can give charity to ensure 
that community provisions do “structure” release and 
therefore hope for the poor and needy ? 


Poverty as dispossession 


During the years of settlement in Canaan, there was a 
lot of taking possession and dispossessing going on, In 
Numbers, Joshua and Judges, all this is described, and 
the Hebrew word yarash is used. 


From this verb, three adjectives were derived denoting 
poor in the sense of dispossessed. In Sam. 12: 1-4 is 
the story of two men—one rich with many flocks and 
herds, the other poor with only one little ewe lamb. 
The rich-man takes the poor man’s lamb and offers it at 


a feast to a visitor rather than take one of hisown. An 
arrogant and ruthless act of dispossession, and a story of 
a kind we hear so often between landowner and peasant. 


The Wisdom literature reflects a lot on the consequences 
of possessions and of dispossession. The rich man has ~ 
wealth with which to redeem his life, while a poor man 
has no means of redemption (Prov. 13:8), The poor 
also suffer a social dispossession in that “the poor is 
disliked even by his neighbour, but the rich has many 
friends, Indeed the poor man is deserted by his friends, 
while wealth brings many new ones” (Prov. 14: 20; 
19:4). Poverty is linked with disgrace (13 : 18). 


It also makes some analysis of the causes of disposse- 
ssion. The poor can contribute to their own poverty 
by lack of diligence, but the ways of the rich are often 
“perverse, dishonest and oppressive” (Prov. 19 : 1-22; 
28 : 6-13). The fallow ground of the poor yields much 
food, but it is swept away through injustice (13 : 3). 
The poor entreat, but the rich answer roughly (18 : 23). 
The rich rule .over the poor, and borrower is the ilave 
_ of the lender (Prov. 22 : pas ie Oe 


ee this analysis is not limited to relations of 
injustice between individuals, but extends to systemic 
analysis of the whole society. ‘If you see in a province 
the poor oppressed, and justice and right violently taken 
away, do not be surprised. Every official is protected 
by the one over him, and both are protected by still 
higher officials” (Eccles. 5 : 8). The processes of redress 


are long and liable to be squashed at every stage of the 
system. 


It is in this context that the solidarity of the poor 
becomes so important. Yet poor disposses poor also. 
- The stronger oppress the weaker, “like beating rain that 

leaves ne AP te 28: 3). However, this language 
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of dispossession is used only in the historical books and 
in the wisdom literature. In the historical books dis- 
possession was part of the process of settlement in 
Canaan, and in the Wisdom literature, observation of 
human experience may be acute, but the structural 
analysis leads to no sense of responsibility to work for 
change, or’ to invoke God for change. Rather the Lord 
is the maker of rich and poor. He gives light to the 
eyes of both (Prov. 22:2; 28:13). For that reason to 
mock the poor is to insult his Maker (17:5), but 
beyond that there is no responsibility. | 


This is a timely reminder in these days of social analysis 
—structural analysis is urgently necessary to understand 
the root causes of human poverty, but its only purpose 
must be to tackle the root causes and remove them. It 
was only in the Deuteronomic reform movement and 
in the work ot the prophets that the treatment of the 
poor was made the test of community. We can all 
engage in structural analysis, and remain unmoved in 
our comfortable apathy, our hypocritical concern, our 
self-justifications in the face of poverty, in our churches 
today also. It would seem from the Wisdom literature 
that it is only when the God who redeems and creates 
new community declares His will for his people that the 
full economic and social dimension of poverty become 
the testing of His people. So let us turn to different 
words which are used primarily in the prophetic 


literature. 


-Poverty as frailty and weakness 


The dimension of poverty as “frailty and weakness is 
conveyed by the Hebrew word dal. It appears widely 
in the Old Testament, — in historical books, the codes, 
the psalms, the wisdom literature and the prophets. 


In Gen. 41 : 9, er about Pharoah’s dream in which 


‘the gaunt thin cows ate up the fat cows, and Joseph's 
interpretation that 7 years of famine would follow 7 
‘good years in Egypt. Those gaunt thin cows were dal. 
So also the house of Saul became weak (2 Sam. 3: 1), . 
and Gideon’s clan was the weakest in Israel (Jud. 6 : 15). 
As there was physical frailty, and political and military. 
frailty, so also there was social frailty—the social frailty 
of the poor. They are deserted by friends (Prov. 19: 4), 
looked down upon (Jer. 5 : 4), easily crushed (Job. 20: 
19), and without the means to recover from loss or 
-alamity (Prov. 10 1 °). 


What the language of poverty as frailty or weakness 
reveals is that the issue is the exercise of power. The 
poor (dal) are subject without defence to the exercise of 
power, as by a roaring lion or a charging bear” (Prov. 
28:15). Indeed the poor are defined by the frailty and 
the rich by their power in one sentence (Ruth 3: 10; 
Prov. 10: 15). It is the exercise of power for their own 
| ends over the frail who cannot defend themselves that 
- constitutes injustice. ‘He has crushed and abandoned 
_ the frail poor. He has seized a house which he did not 
build” (Job 20 : 19). 


Because frailty produces incapacity to move a poor class 
comes into being, in Hebrew the dallah. It was they 
| who | were left when Nebuchadnezzar took all the 
. ‘princes, soldiers, craftsmen and smiths into exile to 
: serve Babylon’s war effort (2 Kings 24:14), to till the 
; _vineyatds and the fields (Jer 39 : 10). When a further 
movement into exile took place after the second siege 
of Jerusalem, again it was these “‘pgorést of the land” 
who were left behind (Jer. 52 : 16). 


An issue of viewer: solidified into an issue of class, can 
only be tackled as an issue of rights. In the Biblical © 
understanding, frailty—not strength—confers rights. 
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What is required of a righteous man is that he knows 
the rights of the frail poor and of the righteous ruler 
that he judges the frail poor with equity (Prov. 29: 7, 
14). God is presented as the defender of the dal or 
frail poor. He is on the side of frailty rather than of 
dominating power. The whole Biblical message of a 
delivering God is based on the relation of frailty and 
power, from the Exodus on, and becomes the foundation 
of faith upon which the radical prophetic challenge to 
the community of Israel is made. David began as a 
poor man with no repute. Gideon from the weakest 
clan was called to be a second Moses. And Moses was 
nobody until called to lead the people out of Egypt. In 
the song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2: 1-10), an insertion of 
much later material in this historical book, we havea — 
_ Classic expression of this faith in ringing tones like those 
of the Magnificat : 


hie Lord makes poor and makes rich, 
He brings low, he also exalts. 
He raises up the frail poor from the dust, 
He lifts the needy from the ash heap, 
To make them sit with princes 
And inherit a seat of honour. 


What we learn from this word is that poverty is an 
issue of the exercise of power ; that frailty itself confers 
rights on the frail of justice is to be done: and that the 
delivering God of the Bible is on the side of the poor, 
responding to their need for the transformation of the 
power structures of the community by ere them the 
test of community itself. 


Poverty as need and dependence 


The Hebrew word ebyon presents this dimension of 
poverty. Frailty and dependence, of course, go together, 
and the words dal and ebyon are often used together, as 
in the song of Hannah quoted above. So also in Job 


5 : 15-16, it is because God saves the needy poor from 
the hand of the mighty that “the frail poor have hope, 
and injustice shuts her mouth”. So also Amos condemns 
those who “oppress the frail poor and crush the needy” 
(4:1). And in Isaiah’s declarations of the deliverance 
of God, he is the stronghold of both (Is. 25:4). “The 
first-born of the frail poor will feed, and the needy lie 
down in safety (Is. 14 : 30). | 


Yet this word has its own particular meaning. It is 
that they may eat that the land is to be left fallow in 
the seventh year (Ex. 23:11). It is that there be no 
permanent needy poor that there is to be a release from 
debts every seventh year (Deut. 15:4). They are to 
receive distribution freely (Ps. 112 : 9) and be satisfied 
with bread (Ps. 132: 15). Job recognizes the right of the 
needy poor “to stretch out his hand from his heap of 
ruins, and in his disaster cry for help (Job 30 ; 24) and 
declares his readiness for judgment if he has seen 
anyone perish for lack of clothing without helping” 
(Job 31 : 19-20). : 


Response to need is an essential Biblical response to the 
needy. So also is the actions to remove the domination 
of power and structure the possibilities of justice. We 
must not feel that one has priority over the other, or 
that one is a contradiction of the other. The Biblical 


call is to do both. 


“Is not this the fast that I choose. 
To lose the bonds of wickedness 
To undo the thongs of the yoke, 
To let the oppressed go free, 
And to break every yoke ? 
Is it not to share your bread with the hungry 
And bring the homeless poor into your house ; 
_ When you see the naked, to cover him, 
And not to hide yourself from your own flesh ? 
(Is, 58 : 6-7) 
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What we face in seeking the ways of Christian parti- 


cipation in development, is to work for the processes of 


release, and while we do so to respond to the human 
needs in the situation. We are called to wrestle with 
the issues of power, and while we do so to serve the 
human needs of the powerless. That is clearly declared 
in the prophets by the way their declarations use words : 
for the poor in combination—the frail and needy, or 
the needy and afflicted, or the frail and afflicted, or 
even the frail, needy and afflicted. God in His love 


responds to the whole situation of the poor—need, 


frailty, oppression—offering succour in need, strength 
to overcome frailty and liberation from oppression. 


Poverty as oppression 


I have now introduced words like affliction and oppre- 
ssion. The fifth Hebrew word ani is the most common 
word translated into English as ‘pocr’ in the Old 
Testament. If you want the statistics, ‘lack’ in 36 
passages, ‘dispossession’ in 31, ‘frailty’ in 57, ‘need’ in 
61, and ‘oppression’ in 80. ‘The root from which the 
adjective is derived means to bring low, afflict. subdue, 
violate, ravish, force, and is used for a whole range of 
exercises in domination, from sexual violation (Deut. 
21:14; 22:29: Jud. 19:24) to economic oppression. 
If you like statistics, the importance of this word is 
conveyed by the fact that ‘the needy and afflicted’ 


appears in combination 39 times, while ‘the frail and 


needy’ appears in combination 11 times. 


In many ways it is a simple word. The people were 
oppressed by their taskmasters when slaves in Egypt 
(Ex: 1:11-12), and ‘the (Ex. 3: 7-17: 4:31; , Deut. 
16:3; 26:7; Neh.9:9etc). Israel in its struggle 
with its enemies, took courage that God would afflict 
their enemies’ (Ik. 11 : 39). 


In their understanding of God's judgment and redemp- 
tion. God would afflict the evildoers in judgment (2k. 
17 : 20). God’s judgments were right. He only afflicted 
in faithfulness (Ps. 119: 75; Is.64:12). He does not 
afflict because he likes to, but will have compassion out 
of his steadfast love (Lam. 3 : 33). 


In other ways, it is complex. It is also used to mean 
humble (Job 34:38; Ps. 18:27;. Zech 9:9), or 
materially poor (Ex. 22:25; Lev. 19:10; 23: 22), or 
troubled (Pr. 24:6). Yet its basic thrust is about 
oppression. In arrogance the wicked hotly pursue them, 
set in ambush in the villages, and stealthily watch for 
the hapless (Ps. 10 : 29). They trample them underfoot 
(Is 26:6) and turn aside justice from them (Amos 2 : 7). 
Isaiah denounces the elders and princes because the 
spoil of the oppressed poor is in their houses (Is. 3 : 14), 
those who ruin the oppressed poor with lying words, 
even when their plea is right (32:7); those who rob 
them of their right by iniquitous decrees, and writers, 
who keep writing oppression (10 : 1). 


To the oppressed poor, the Deca of God is 
proclaimed. He will give them their right (Job 36 : 6) 
(Ps. 82:3). He is their refuge (Ps. 14:6; Is. 14: 32) 
will save them out of their afflictions (Ps. 34 : 6), in the 
language of the courtroom, maintain their cause and 
execute justice (Ps. 140 : 12), and in the language of the 
palace lay their foundations with sapphires and all their 
walls with precious stones (Is. 54:11). God is seen to 
redeem their life from oppression and violence because 
their blood is precious in his sight (Ps. 72 : 12). 7 


In other words, through the whole story of poverty—as 
lack of basic economic needs for subsistence, as disposse- 
ssion both economically and socially, as inability to 
overcome loss, calamity or deprivation, as need for help 
in otder to survive, there is a ruthlessness of power, a _ 
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denial of rights, an arrogant indifference to need, which 


penetrates society—in the exercise of political and 


administrative power, of judicial power, of economic 
power—which amounts to systemic oppression. I am 
speaking about the Bible. But we know the truth of it 
for our own societies also. What this word says to us 
is:as God did not hide his face from the ani (Ps. 22 : 24), 


we must not hide our faces and refuse to see or recognize 


that at the core of poverty is something we can do 
nothing about unless we do it about ourselves as well— 


remove the structures of domination and oppression 


from the lives of the people. © 


Which word did Jesus use ? 


The word translated as poor in Isaiah 61 : 1 is anaw, not 
ani. It comes from the same root and therefore shares 
the root meaning. But there lies a debate. We have 
seen that sometimes ani means humble. The root is 
used sometimes to refer to God humbling his people. in 
judgement (Job 30: 11). Deuteronomy 8: 2, 3, 16 speaks 
of God in the wilderness “that he might humble you, 
testing you to know what was in your heart, whether 
you would keep his commandments or not”. The same 
verbal root is used to refer to humbling poeple in the 
sense of bringing them low in economic and social terms, 
and to refer to God humbling His people, or making 
them humble. Hence ‘ani’ could be used to mean 
humble, as we have already-noted. 


The -word anau has the same double usage. It appears 
in the Old Testament 25 times. Only the context can 
help us in each case to understand the particular usage 
of the word. Insome cases it clearly means ‘himble’. 
For example Moses was humble (Num. 12: 33). The 
humble who do his commands seek the Lord (Zeph. 
2:3), The Psalmist declares that God leads the humble 


in what is right (25: 9). In Proverbs, God shows favour 
to the humble, while to the scorners he is scornful 
(3: 34). The same opposition to the scoffer is involved 
in ps. 29:19. The word means “humble dois man’s 
attitude to God is bss i) | 


But in all other uses, he context suggests that the word 
refers rather to the condition of the people in relation 
to some oppression or injustice. ‘He who avenges 
blood is eS of them: he does not forget the By of 
the anaw” (Ps.9:12). “Forget not the qnaw” in Ps. 
10 : 12 follows references to the oppressor | who lurks 
that he may seize the poor. ‘Hear the desire of the 
anaw’’ in Ps. 10 : 17 is followed by referen¢e to doing 
justice to the oppressed, The anau will hear and be 
glad (Ps. 34 : 2) because the Lord is near to the broken 
hearted and saves the crushed in spirit iv. 15), Well 
may they be glad (Ps. 69 : 32), because God “does not 
despise his own ‘that are in bonds”. The anazu shall 
possess the land (Ps. 37 : 11) and the wicked who bring 
down the poor will be no more (v. 14). Godadorns 
the anau with victory (Ps. 149 : 4) and binds the Ki:gs 
and nobles in chains (v. 8). 


In other instances, the meaning of “oppressed” is quite 
clear. God’s purpose is to save the oppressed of the 
earth and to establish judgment (Ps. 76:9). He lifts up 
the downtrodden (Ps, 147: 6). Amos lists the transgre- 
ssions of Israel—they sell the righteous for silver, and 
the needy for a pair of shoes ; they trample the head of 
the poor into the dust of the earth. The weight of 
meaning in the use of the word anaw is more toward 
“oppressed” than it is toward “humble”. It is used more 
in reference to human relationships than in reference to 
our attitude to God. 


Of course we must not make the opposition of the 
meanings too great. The Bible continually relates riches 
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and pride, poverty and humbleness. Riches and power 
produce arrogance, poverty and powerlessness produce a 
haplesness, or a recourse for help. For example Prov. 
16 : 19 says that it is better to be of a lowly spirit with 
the poor than to divide the spoil with the proud. But 
the fact remains that the context of most of the passages _ 
relates to situations of injustice and oppression. 


And this is the word used in Isaiah 61. The context of 
its use includes references to the brokenhearted, captives 
etc, and speaks of liberty. In using it, Jesus declares 
that the focus of his ministry is with the broken, 
crushed, contained, oppressed. To them he brings 
good news. 


BIBLE STUDY III - 


SHALOM—-AS THE GOAL OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


In the first study we saw that the tasks of human 
development, from a Biblical perspective, are to release, 
to restore and to transform. If through action for 
human development, we are to work to transform as 
well as to release and to restore, we must have a goal 
_ for our transforming‘efforts. This study of the Biblical 
word “shalom” is intended to help us to think as 
Christians about the goals of human development. 


The desire for well-being 


In all languages there are expressions for greeting which 
are essentially wishing one another well. In Indonesian, 
the word is “Selamat”. Selamat pagi, selamat malam 
for greeting. Selamat datang for welcome, selamat 
jalan for farewelling, and selamat tinggal to those 
remaining behind. You wish everything that is good 
for another, on all kinds of occasions. In German, the 
greeting word “Heil” is also the word for salvation in 
the German Bible. ‘Hi’ is an American shortening of 
it, and “hello” is an English popular usage of it. 


In the Bible also, there is a word ‘shalom’. ‘Selamat” 
is derived from it. ‘Shalom’, called Ahimaaz as he 
approached King David (2 Sam. 18: 28). It was a 
greeting between friends, declared that all is well in 
coming, and gave him a safe conduct pass through the 
guards to the King. It was used to welcome people 
(Jud. 19 : 20)—as when an pld man met a traveller in 
Gibeah and said “Welcome into my home. You don’t 
have to spend the night in the market square”. His ‘I 
will take care of you’ was totally serious. He sacrificed 
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one of his concubines for the traveller’s safety and 
protection. It was used in farewell—Go in peace”—as 
Jethro to Mose; (Ex. 4:18), again a serious wish for 
Moses’ well-being as he returned to Egypt from which 
he had fled and still a man ‘wanted’ by the authorities. 


Shalom was also used for enquiring about the whole 
state of well-being of another. Jethro and Moses 
enquired of each other’s shalom as they met outside 
Moses’ tent (Ex.8:10). It was both greeting and 


enquiry, and an expression of mutual caring. Joseph 


was sent to go and see if his brothers were safe and the 
flocks alright (Gen. 37 : 14). Jacob’s concern in sending 
Joseph was for their total well-being—their health, 
harmony, happiness, safety, prosperity. Shalom meant 
all. these things. In the family, the sons went out for a 
whole season, leading the flocks from pasture to pasture. 
Joseph’s father was ultimately responsible for his 
families shalom, and that included its material shalom. 
His questions are—Are the sons all well, strong and 
healthy ? Are they living and working harmoniously 
together ? Are they safe, or have they been attacked 
by robbers or suffered by some accident to one of them ? 
Are the flocks well and free of disease? Are the 
pastures good, the feed adequate, and the flock flourish- 
ing? Have the flocks been harassed by marauding 
bands of men or wolves ? That reflects the whole range 
of concerns we to have to ask, and respond to, about 
the material shalom of any community where we serve. 


Because shalom had to do with the well-being of life, 
sometimes “shalom” was used for enquiring specifically 
about health. Is Laban well (shalom), Jacob asks the 
shepherds. He is well (shalom), the shepherds reply 
(Gen. 29:6). Joseph was told in Egypt by his brothers 
that his father was alive and well (Gen. 43: 28). 


Health was very important to people because it was 


central to fhe shalom of the person. Illness was seer 
like a hole in a pot, through which the strength and 
vitality of life leaks out. You can die in peace after a 
long and full life (Gen. 15 : 15), like a ripening harvest 
(Job 5 : 26), but death as the preshortening of life was 
the threat of falling through the hole leaving the pot of — 
life empty, or a cloth cut down from a loom without Z 
the garment ever being completed (Is. 38 : 10-12). 
Tilness carries with it, not only the pain of the body, 
the loss of voice, the tiring of the eyes (i. e. power of 
movement and commuhication), but the fear and threat 
of unfulfilment (v. 13-14). This is what it means for 
the heart to be bitter (v. 15), and only healing, letting 
one live, can turn that bitterness into shalom (v. 16-17). 
Shalom is about fulfilment, the promise of it, the 
potentiality for it. And ill health takes all aspects of 
fulfilment away. : 


The concept of healing is to restore the stren sth of life. 
It is in contradiction to killing or dying, which are ways 
in which life is destroyed. When Hezekiah lies ill and 
dying, God sees his tears and heals him (2K. 20: 9). 
Healing is a prosess of saving from the grave (Ps., 30:2; 
107 : 20). It overcomes the gossip of one’s-enemiies'who 
ascribe illness and suffering to punishment for evel one 
has done (Ps. 41:4. Healing is restoration of the 
strength of life, extension of the period of. life, (Ps. 
103 : 3). 


‘Praise the Lord, O my soul, and do not poreet all 
his benefits 
He forgives all your sin and heals all your ‘ae 
He keeps you from the grave (the pit of destruc- 
tion), and blesses you with love and mercy 
He satisfies you with good things all your life, so 
that you stay virile and strong like an eagle. 


Clearly, shalom is a very personal matter, People seek 
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the fulfilment of life as individuals, and they feel the 
frustration of it as pain and the achievement of it as 
joy. It is also an intimate family matter. In the Old 
Testament the most intimate community is the family. 
Agricultural production was the work of families. The 
family was a psychic community, so that every enmity 
between family members, every loss of life or possession, 


every separation by departure, did something to the 


shalom of the family. Every single person is defined | 
and identified by his family. The members are closely 
knit, in an organism from which they cannot be separate 
or independent. In the midst of the disruption of 
cultural patterns, these characteristics are not so foreign 
to many of the communities in which development 
programs operate today. 


I want you to feel the sensitivities of the story of Zlisha 
and the Shunemite woman in 2 Kings 4 : 8-37. There 


was a rich woman in Shunem with whom Elisha used to 


stay. She provided an attic room for his comfort 
(v. 10. He identified with that family situation, 
particularly at the point of the woman’s childlessness, 
(v. 16). When the young son apparently died, she went 
immediately to Elisha at Mount Carmel. To her, he 
was a man of shalom, with whom she could share bread, 
on whom she could rely, to whom she could turn. 
When Elisha saw her coming, he sent Gehazi, his 
servant, to meet her and enquire of the shalom of her 
family—herself, her husband and her son (v. 26). 
Because she lacked a relationship of trust and friendship. 
with Gehazi, she could only say ‘all is shalom’ every- 
thing is alright (v. 26). But in Elisha’s presence she 


could show deep distress (v. 27). The outcome of the 


visit was that Elisha personally went to her home at 
Shunem and restored the boy (v. 32-37). The importance 
of the inter-personal relationship and the restorative 
action within the family are paramuont in this story. 


Il 


The lessons can be spelled out in the variety of our own. 
situations and of the services we seek to render. 


Shalom as freedom from what threatens well-being and 
fulfilment | 


Ultimately. however, shalom is the quality of life that a. 
whole community seeks. People and communities want 
freedom from what threatens well-being and fulfilment. 
In the Old Testament there are four freedoms of this 
kind, gathered around the varied uses of the word 
shalom. 


(a) freedom from fear 


Basically, shalom involves freedom from fear. ‘Peace 
be unto you, fear not” was the greeting of Jael to 
Sisera when he came to the-tent, and Jael invited 
him to come in (Jud. 4:17). The reality of the 
fear was justified by what happened. When Sisera 
fell asleep, Jael drove a tentpeg through his head © 
into the ground. So also men departed on a 
journey with shalom as their farewell justified by 
the fact that they were given a guarantee of safety 
on their journey (2 Sam. 3 : 21-22; 15:27). Basic 
to shalom is freedom from fear. ‘Feel better and. 
don’t.worry’ (Dan. 10 : 19). 


(b) freedom from harm 


Examples of personal freedom are very simple. The 
harm may come from wild animals or an enemy, 
and shalom is freedom from that threat. In peace 
as freedom from harm you can sleep without being © 
afraid (Lev. 26:6 Ps. 4:8). In the fighting days — 
during the settlement of Canaan, it was shalom for 
men to return in safety from battle (Josh. 10: 21 : 
25am. 19:20; 1 Kings 22 : 27-28; 2 Chron. 18: 
26-27). When David went to hide and arranged 
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(c) 


for a signal from his friend Jonathan, David said ‘if 
he says shalom, I will be safe. If not, he will try 
to harm me’ (1 Sam. 20 : 7-13, 21). 


There is also the community’s freedom from harm. 
Good order is part of security, or freedom from 
harm. There is no shalom where there is only 
trouble and disorder in the land, where nation 
oppresses nation, and city oppresses city, and no 
one can come and go in safety (2 Chron. 5: 15). 
Hence the complaint by Government officials to 
the King about Jeremiah telling the people to 
surrender to the invading Babylonians—he was 
making both soldiers and populace lose courage ; he 
was not seeking their shalom, they said, but rather 
to harm them (Jer. 38 : 4). For Jeremiah, of course, 


the people’s shalom was deeper than national 


security, and lay beyond the judgement and in their . 
return to the ways of God. This issue is not 
foreign to us today. Harm also comes from 
injustice. Isaiah 59 : 4-8 condemns those who go to 
court without justice on their side and tell lies to. 
win their case ; those who make evil plots like the 
eggs of a poisonous snake; those who murder the 
innocent to achieve their evil ends. “No one is 
safe when you are about” (v. 8). Shalom replaces 
it only when God acts to help the oppressed and 
create justice. , 


freedom from want 


Prosperity, or freedom from want was also a 
fundamental aspect of shalom. “Shalom” has a 
heavy material emphasis in the Old Testament, 
although it 1s not exclussively material ‘in meaning. 


“Shalom” is used both for! the well-being of the 
human body and the well-being of the community 
especially in the forms of its production. “Shalom” 


can be measured by the size and health of the 
flocks of sheep (Gen. 37:14), by the size of a 
disease-free wheat harvest or healthy vinecrop, by 
the luxuriance of the pastures. In the vine there 


is “shalom” in that it yields its fruit (Zach 8 : 12). 


In the fields there is shalom when they produce 
wheat abundantly (Ps. 147: 14’. In the pastures 
there is shalom in the flourishing vegetation of the 
earth (Jer. 25 : 37). Health and prosperous growth 
are the basic material elements of ‘‘shalom”’. 
Health, and productive life give expectation of long 
life in happiness and harmony. Then man is 
“shalom” his house is ‘‘shalom”, everything that 
belongs to him is ‘‘shalom” (Job 5 : 19-26). 


Want was graphically expressed in Is. 33 : 7—idle 
and deserted fields, roads too dangerous to travel 
on—a country without production or communica- 
tion, the keys to prosperity. But in prosperity 
waste lands become fertile, fields produce rice 
crops, water is plentiful and the cattle pastures 
lush. (Is. 32: 15-20). God offers his people 
prosperity (Prov 3 : 2, Hag. 2: 9, Is. 66: 12, Is. 32: 
15-18) as part of his salvation. The devout know 
that prosperity comes from the Lord, and that 
“everything that we achieve is the result of what 
you do (Is. 26:12). The humble shall possess the 
land and enjoy prosperity and peace (Ps. 37 : 11). 
Sometimes it seems that “things go well for the 
wicked” (Ps, 73 : 3-4), but the prayer of the devout 
is that “those who love you may prosper” (Ps. 122 : 
6), and the promise of God is that the land will not 
go to the wicked. 


Clearly prosperity and security belong together as shalom. 
Ps. 147 : 14 describes God as the source of shalom : 


“He keeps your borders safe, and satisfies you with 


the finest wheat.” God also gives shalom in daily 
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life, so that “you will live at peace in your tent, 
and look at your sheep safe outside” (Job 5:24). | 
So also the Psalmist prays for Jerusalem—‘“may 
those who love you prosper may there be inside 
your walls and safety in your palaces” (Ps. 122 : 6-8). 


(d) freedom from injustice 


Shalom also means justice and righteousness, or | 
freedom from evil. We have seen one description of 
injustice, providing security for no one in Is, 59: 48. 


Security and justice belong together also as shalom. Evil 
men are like the restless sea, whose waves never 
stop rolling in, bringing filth and muck (Is. 57 : 
19-21). But God’s promise of salvation includes 
not only prosperity and security, but also ‘justice 
and righteousness everywhere in the land’ (Is. 32: 
15-18). In the Messianic Kingdom, power will be 
based on right and justice, and the Kingdom will — 
always be ina state of shalom (Is. 9 : 6-7; Mic. 3: 
5). The Psalmist declares that ‘if you love the law 
you have perfect peace, that is complete shalom, 
and nothing can make you stumble’ (Ps 119 : 165). 
God promises this shalom to his people if they do 
not go back to their foolish ways (Ps. 85:8). 
Enduring prosperity is not possible without justice. 
_ When the King rules with justice, helps the needy 
and defeats the oppressors, the land will ‘enjoy 
prosperity’ (Ps. 72:3). ‘Righteousness and peace 
will kiss’ (Ps..85:10). That is they embrace each ~ 
other, they go together, as shalom. 


IV. The nationalistic and the people’s shalom 


The whole community that seeks shalom in the Old 
Testament ‘is Israel. “Shalom be with Israel” is the 
blessing with which both Ps. 125 and Ps. 128 end. 
Ultimately all shalom has'to do with the shalom of 
Israel. - | 


(a). The nationalistic shalom | 


There is a very nationalistic dimension of shalom as it 
is understood by the nationalists in the Old Testa- 
ment. To them freedom from pain, freedom from 
harm, freedom from want, freedom from injustice 
all take second place after freedom from the enemy 
of the nation. So war and peace are the key events 
in Israel's history in the eyes of the religious 
nationalist. “There isa time for war and a time 
for peace” (Eccl. 3 : 8) is the way they read history. 


Shalom then means victory in the time of war ( Jud. 
11: 31:2 Sam 19: 24: Jer. 43 : 12, Nahum. 1 : 15), 
or the surrender of the enemy (1 Kings 20 : 18). 
And in time when there is no war, shalom means 
freedom from fighting, as when there was peace 
between the Israelites and the Canaanites (1 Sam. 
7:14), or when an issue was settled without 
fighting (1 Kings 22:17; 2 Chron. 18:16). The 
religious nationalist believed that Israel was God’s 
people. God ruled Israel and was all-powerful, and 
therefore God was always ‘on side’ with Israel in © 
their national struggles with their enemies. Israel 
is God's country, right or wrong. This was the 
issue of conflict with the prophets, especially with 
Jeremiah at the time of the Babylonian invasions. 
Even in the increasing despair they said ‘Surely 
Lord you are with us. We are your people” (Jer. 
14:9). On the other hand Jeremiah declared that 
the Lord says “I have sent war to destroy the ae . 
land. No one can live in shalom (Jer. 12:12). O 
those who relied on being God’s people, the. rp 
said “They love torun away from me and will not 
control themselves...I will not listen to their cry for 
help” (Jer. 14:10-11). Jeremiah sought an answer 
between these prophets who cried ‘Peace’ and those 
who cried ‘No peace’. “They are telling the people 
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that there will be no war, or starvation, because 
you have promised, they say, that there will be only 
peace in our land.” (Jer. 14:13). And the Lord 
assured Jeremiah that he did not send them, and 
that they too will fall in the war and starvation to 
come. (Jer. 14: 15-16). A prophet who predicts 
peace can only be recognized as a. prophet whom 
the Lord has truly sent when that prophet’s predic- 
tions come true (Jer. 28 : 9). The false prophets 
are only filling the people with false hopes (Jer. 23 : 
16), and being paid by the people for their promises 
of peace (Mic. 2:5). They take their message from 
each other, not from God, and claim to predict the 
future in their dreams, rather than to declare what 
is to be because of what is (Jer. 23 : 30-32). To say 
_ “all is well” (shalom) when all is certainly not well 
(not shalom), is like whitewashing a wall of loose 
stones which the people have put up but which is 
going to fali down (Ezek. 13 : 10-16). To say ‘all is 
well’ (shalom) when all is not well (not shalom) is 
even worse when everyone, great and small; tries to | 
make money dishonestly, and even the prophets 
and priests cheat the people. They act as if my 
peoples’ wounds were only scratches (Jer..6 : 13-14; 
8:11). The ultimate breach of shalom is exploita- 
tion, corruption and‘ the abandonment of care. 
There is no shalom for the wicked. (Is. 48 : 22 ; 
Is. 57 : 21). 
The people’s shalom 


Why are the stones, the fabric of their lives, so 
loose ? What is not ‘all well in the nation? It is 
in answer to these questions that we see that the 
shalom of the nation, as its dependers and rulers 
see it, is not always the same as the shalom of the 
community. There is a community dimension, a 

. people’s dimension of shalom which for the 


prophetic view, is more ultimate. Look closely at 
Ezekiel Chapter 34. Using the imagery of shepherd 
and sheep the rulers (shepherds) are condemned for 
‘taking care only of themselves—their power and 
benefits (v. 8). They use the people (sheep), wear-. 
ing clothes from the wool and eating the finest 
sheep, but they do not tend them (v. 3). “You 
have not taken care of the weak ones, healed those 
that are sick, bandaged those that are hurt, brought 
back those that have wandered, or looked for those 
that are lost” (v. 4). : And so the people are 
scattered, have no coherence (as of a flock), and are 
exposed to all that preys upon them (v. 5). 


Among the people 'too,- there are fat and strong 
sheep (v. 20), powerful people and well-to-do, who 
eat all the best grass, take all the economic benefits 
of the society, but trample down what they do not 
eat. They drink the clear water and muddy what 
they do not drink. And others have to eat the 
grass you trample down and drink the water you 
muddy’ (v. 18-19). Exploitation runs all through 
the society, and it is divided between the strong 
and the weak, the fat and the thin. So justice is 
the issue on which the Lord (the shepherd who 
does right—(v. 16) intervenes. He will judge 
_ between the strong and the weak (v. 20). No more 
shall the sick be butted from the flock (v. 21-22). 
He will establish a new rule of care for the people 
(v. 23). 


_ What is the people’s shalom? The issue is justice 
and righteousness. Psalm 85 at a time when Israel 
has been forgiven and is prosperous again, when the 
awareness of God is of his mercy, reflects on the 
real nature of shalom. 3 


“He promises shalom to us, his own people, if 
_ we do not go back to our foolish ways. 
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He is ready to~save those who honour him. 
Then his saving presence will remain in 
our land. 

Steadfast love and faithfulness will meet. 

Righteousness and shalom (peace) will kiss each 
other. 

The Lord will make us prosperous, and our 
land will produce rich harvests. 

Righteousness will go before the Lord, and 
prepare the path for him.” 

(Ps. 85 : 8-13) 


- This Shalom must be striven for with all your heart 


(Ps. 34:14). That means, it must be the driving 
force of all your life. And it must be the driving 
force of a nation, around which rulers and people 


must converge. The rulers (King) are to treat the 


poor fairly, help the needy, and defeats their 
oppressors (Ps. 72: 4). Doing justice, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God, is required of both 
rulers and people. (Mic. 6 : 6). 


Then as in Psalms 125 and 128, peace (shalom) shall 


bein Israel. Both Psalms end with this blessing, 


and the key in each is the same.--—“‘Happy are they 
who obey the Lord, and live by his commands 
(128: 1). The wicked will not always rule over 
the land which is allotted to the righteous (125 : 3). 


The Lord will do good to thase that are good and 
upright in heart (125: 4) and prosperity will be 
theirs and their families (128 : 2-3). Thus you will 
see Jerusalem prosper, live to see your grandchildren 
and peace will be with Israel. (128 : 5-6), (cf. Is. 
57:2). It is when God sends his spirit that. the 
shalom of the people and the shalom of the nation 
converge, in the prosperity of fertile lands, and rich: 
crops, plentiful water and lush pastures, in the 


safety of the people’ s homes, and in the doing of 
righteousness and justice everywhere in the land (Is. 
32 : 15-18 ; Zech. 8:11-17). It is when everyone 

does right that there will be peace and security 
(Is. 32:17). Then nothing can make you stumble 
(Ps. Eh? : 165). : 


V. Where lies the answer ? 


We left Ezekiel Chapter 34 with the declaration of the 
true shepherd to establish a new rule of care among the 


people. 


At this point, the passage has the Lord saying, “I will 
make a covenant of shalom (guarantees their safety) 
(v. 25). I will break the peoples’ chains and set them 
free from those who made them slaves (v. 27), and put 
an end to hunger in the land” (v. 29). 


In the Old Testament, community is the common participa- 
tion of people in blessing. Blessings are the gifts of shalom 
by God. For a common participation of the people in 
blessing and shalom, the whole community has to live in 
harmony if the blessing is to penetrate to all. The 
shalom of the person is dependent on the shalom of the 
community. For the powerful to withhold the blessing 
is a false shalom. for the weaker to be deprived of 
blessing is a deprivation of shalom. 


To give shalom requires community. Every community 
needs its organization, even though it also has its 
division. Every community needs leadership, be it the 
father of a family, the village elder or the rulers of a 
nation. In that leadership is both the call to express 
common will and responsibility through forms. of parti- 
cipatory action, and the power that tempts to corruption 
and exploitation. And shalom cannot embrace division, 
exploitation, betrayal. It has a tremendous thrust for 
unity and harmony. Its ultimate destruction takes place 
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in the form of deceit, when shalom is offered and hurt 
intended, or when shalom is claimed and the people 
deprived. 


The creation of this community with the potential of 
shalom as a common participation in blessing is sought 


| through a covenant—an agreement concerning the rights 


and responsibilities to be operative in that community. 
The purpose is for the shalom of those united in it. 
Hence the words “shalom” and “berith” can be used 
together, as a covenant of peace in the. famous 
“shepherd” chapter of Ezekiel 34. He uses it again in 
Ezekiel 37 : 26 after the story of creating a new commu- 
nity given in the equally famous passage of the vision of 
the valley of dry bones. To the bones (a broken 
community) God says “I will give you sinews and 
muscles and cover you with skin” (a coherent community 
with capacity for unity of purpose and inter-communica- 


tion). “I will put breath into you and bring you back 


to life’ (a vital community, made alive by his spirit). 
There is a covenant community dedicated to the shalom 
or well-being of its people. Hence to enter into the 
covenant is to make shalom, a harmonious unity of 
people committed to the shalom or well-being of all and 
of each other. 


That is what we seek in the vision of a new society. 
But we must begin with the fact of division. In reality 
tte community of Israel was divided, essentially between — 
those with riches, possessions, power, opportunity and 
status on the one hand, and those who were in want 
(chaser) without adequate possessions or provision (rieh), 
those that were weak and unable to lift. themselves (dal), 
who were passive and dependent on others for the 
meeting of their needs (ebyon), those who were crushed, 
oppressed, brought low, humiliated (ani). The rich and 
powerful group, reflecting on their own strength and 
security, said there was “shalom”. But the prophets, 


and particularly Jeremiah, denounced both the deceit of © 
those who proclaimed a state of shalom when there was 
in ‘fact none, and their injustices which deprived others 
of participation in blessing. (1 Kings 22; Mic. 3 : 5-11; 
Jer. 6:13f; 14: 13-18; 23: 1£; Ez. 13 : 1-16.) 


The issues around which this division of the community 
occurred were not unlike those which we will find in 
almost any community where we work—aggrandisement 
of land and unjust terms for the use of it (Mic. 2 : 13 ; 
Ezek. 22 : 29), fraudulent commerce and money-lending 
(hos. 12:8; Amos 8:5; Mic. 6: 10-11; Is.3:14; Jer. 
5 :27;6:12), unjust agents and dishonest courts (Amos 
BieTs Jere5*: 28s 227 1317 eo Me. 3: 9-122 %675 : 233 
10 : 1-2) and the violence of the powerful (Amos 4:1; 
Mic, 3: 1-2; 6:12; Jer. 22: 13-17). This is the reason 
why it is absolutely essential to analyse the community 
in which we work in order to know how power operates, 
how unjustly and dishonestly, how violently, what forms 
it takes, and who are the victims. The victims are 
victims because they are deprived of blessing and shalom 
which should penetrate the whole community and be 
part of the life of all. 


If you pour yourself out for the hungry, and satisfy the 
needs of the afflicted, then shail your light rise in the 
darkness, and your gloom be as the noonday. You shall 
be like a watered garden, like a spring of water whose 
waters do not fail. The Lord will guide you continually, 
satisfy your desire with good things, and make your 
bones strong (Is. 58: 10-11). In other words, shalom as 
goal has a tremendous thrust for coherence, harmony, 
_unity. The struggle for shalom has to focus on the 
reality and the nature of division. It is through the — 
self-giving to that struggle for shalom, that shalom 
becomes real in the human being. 
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BIBLE STUDY IV 


THR MESSIAH AND THE SPIRIT—THE GOSPEL 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 


I. The trouble with taking about goals is that they sound 


gis 
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like a beautiful dream, even and impossible one. 
Perhaps shalom seems a bit that way. After all we 


had to finish the shalom study with the fact of division 


and oppression, and face the fact that it is only in 
identifying with the broken and crushed through the 
things we try to do now, that there can be any shalom. 
We have to face realities—real situations and real 
choices. And when we do, we cannot escape the 
awareness that, release and restore to some extent as 
we may, there must be a transformation. 


In the Bible God’s presence is alsoa reality. He is 
presented as the master of the impossible (Mark 10 : 27) 


For transformation, the people must turn to Him. It 


is around the issue of transformation that in this study, 
we turn to the Messiah and the Spirit—God at work in 
the process of transformation. 


The Shepherd—Messiah 


In examining the peoples’ shalom, we referred to the 
shepheard passage of Ezekiel Chapter 34. We saw in 
it Ezekiel’s attack on the rulers for not caring for the 
sheep, rather manipulating them for selfish ends, and 
his attack on the fat sheep (rich and powerful of the 
people) for abusing the rights of the thinner, weaker 
sheep. A very similar prophecy is in Jer. 23: 1-7 
teflecting the same situation after the first Babylonian 
invasion. Here also the focus is on the rulers. In 
accordance with the traditional understanding of the 
ruler’s function, there is reference both to securing 
Israel from the enemy and executing justice and right- 
eousness. But it is significant and Jeremiac that the 


order of the functions has been reversed. Executing 
justice and righteousnes has priority over defending 
Israel from its enemies. . 


There are several things to note in these passages. 


(a) 


(b) 


First, there is conflict—between rulers and ruled, 
between powerful and powerless. That is always 
the situation where power is not used for caring or 
sharing. Then it can only be used for establishing, 
enhancing, preserving the particular interests of the 
powerful, however much those interests may be 
identified with the national interest. So we work 
in situations of conflict, and cannot avoid conflict, 
however much we may wish to engage in service 
activities which avoid becomeing involved in 
conflict. Morever, to work for development—to | 
release in the sense of breaking the fetters of 
injustice—to restore in the sense of fashioning 
some kind of community out of a jungle of injustice 
—involves a building and an undoing of people and 
groups as we struggle for a fair distribution of 
work or production opportunity, of access to credit, 
and of the proceeds of production. Therefore 
conflict is involved in any work for development, 
Opposition is to be expected, and allegations even — 
of subversion to be expected, The rulers in this 
passage use power and authority for their own 
bene“t and aggrandisement. The test of the 
exercise of power however is whether it is used to 
strengthen the weak, to bind up the wounded, to 


seek out the lost, and to restore those who try to 


sutvivl outside the flock. 


The image of the sheep is very societal. Are they 
fed or slaughtered ? Sometimes we regard the 
imagery of shepherd and sheep as intensely personal 
and pastoral. Take, for example, Ps. 23. But the 
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a | . 
Shephered Lord deals with lack or inadequacy 


(v. 1) he releases to adequate food and drink (the 


(c) 


pastures and waters in v. 2); he restores the life 
force (soul in v. 3) ; he guides in right paths ; he 
brings through the dark places (v. 4) ; he vindicates 
before the ones who put down (v. 5). All the 
dimensions of poverty in the Biblical understanding 


are covered. He strengthens the weak, responds 
to the needy, vindicates the oppressed. This is the 


work of the shepherd, with his rod and staff. And 
the assurance is of shalom (v. 6 in goodness, love 
and belonging). We find that a psalm which has 
always been interpreted in a exclusively personal 
way, is in fact a psalm of praise with a strong 
societal thrust. ? 


The same is true in Ezekiel 34. Because it is 
societal, the ruthlessness of aggrandisement between 
the sheep (people) is as important as that of the 
shepherds (rulers). The stronger sheep feed on the 
good pasture and but the weaker sheep away, 
and trample down the pasture in the process. 
They drunk the clear water and muddy it for the 
rest with their feet. The economic judgment 
stands clear. ‘Must my sheep eat what you have 
trodden down and drink the water you have foaled 
with your feet ?” | 


The image of the Shepherd is of a ruler. It is the 
rulers of Israel who are to be denounced (v.1). 


- They have ruled with force and harshness (v. 4). 


This is in common with other Old Testament usage 
where God is the Shepherd of Israel (Ps. 80 : 1), 
whose teachings are sure (Eccles. 12:11), and in 
whose care we will not want (Ps. 23:1). The 
image of shepherd involves a concept of leadership. 
‘Moses sought the appointment of one who, under 
him, would live closer to the people, “lead them 


(d) 


out and bring them in” that the people “not be 
as a sheep without a shepherd”. Joshua was 
appointed (Num. 27:17-20). The concept of 
leadership is one of leading out and bringing in,— 
caring, protecting, providing, restoring (Ezek. 
34 : 46, 8). 


The passage is also characteristically Messianic. 
While God will seek out the sheep as a shepherd, 
rescue and restore them, and himself be the 
Shepherd of his sheep (11-15), He will also set over 
them “one shepherd, my servant David, he shall 
feed them and be their shepherd.” “I, the Lord 
will be their God, and my servant David shall be 
prince among them” (v. 23-24). Here the idealized 
figure of David the King, Messiah of Jehovah 
became the one whom God would anoint to fulfil 
His will for his people. This figure was expected 
to subdue enemies and to execute justice—two 
clear duties. The King was protector of the poor 
and watcher over the fat and strong (Ezek. 34 : 16). 
This was the even-handedness or equity of justice. 
The idea of God ultimately establishing justice, 
prosperity and peace is in prophetic, Deuteronomic, 
Psalmodic and Apocalyptic literature, and the 


common expectation was in the such a Kingship. 


The imagery of the Shepherd in Ezekiel 34 is 
classically Messianic. The picture of the Messianic 
Kingdom is societal. 


It isimportant to note that, while the characteristic 
of the Shepherd Messiah is caring and protecting, 
rescuing and restoring, it is still not transforming, 
The fat and strong sheep are to be watched over ° 
(v. 16), lest they trample the pastures and muddy 
the waters (v- 18-19), or butt the weaker sheep 
away (v. 21), and the Shepherd Messiah will judge 
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between them (v, 22), but there is no change in 


the wicked to became good, no transformation in 


the flock. The societal concept of the Messiah | 


- beginning with the idealized model of King David 
does not in itself provid for the transformation of 


society by change in its members. - For that, 
Ezekiel uses another concept. ’ 


This limitation can be seen also in a passage, much. 


used in our churches,—lIsaiah 9 : 6-7. 


“To us a child is born, a son is given 

And the government will be upon his shouldez 
And his name will be called Wonderful Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 


Of the increase of his government and of peace 


Upon the throne of David, and over his Kingdom - 
There will. be no end ae : 
To establish and uphold it with justice and . 

| , righteousness 
From this time forth and for overmore.” : 


The concept is societal and governmental. 


So also in Jeremiah 23 :1-8 which is very like. 
Ezekiel 34, in that the Lord denounces the she- 
pherds (rulers), declares that he will gather the 


scattered, and set over them shepherds who will 


care for them. There will be a “righteous Branch” 
who will “reign as King and deal wisely, and 
execute justice and righteousness in the land! 


- Again the concept is societal and governmental, 


but not transforming. As with Ezekiel, Jeremiah 
look at the transforming work through the eyes of 
another concept. | 

To point out this limitation does not suggest that 


we put to one side as inadequate the concept of 
Messiahship. In this picture to Messiahship, there 


is the commitment of the poor. Here is the 
process of structural analysis within the imagery of 
shepherd and sheep. Here is the restorer of the 
coherence of the people who have been scattered, 
which is what today community organization ts 
all about. And there is more. There is a vision, 
a promise of a covenant of shalom, a community 
whose life is nurtured with showers of blessing, a 
society prosperous because justice reigns. None 
shall be consumed with hunger any more. The 
bars of the yokes which have burdened men as the 
mere work horses for the benefit of others will be 
broken. Men will be delivered from the hands of 
those who enslaved them. ‘You are my sheep, the 
sheep of my pasture, and I am your God, says the 
Lord, Here is an ideology, a system of values, 
for society—and for that society there will be 

showers of blessing. Use this chapter to identify 

those who feed themselves at the cost of the people, 
and those structures of society which help and. 
ensure this to ‘happen. Identify the deprivation of 
people from the factors of production and the 

. means of livelihood, which are the equivalent to 
pastures and drinking water. Analyse the whole 
of society, at the micro level as well as the macro, 
so that the local landowners, middlemen, etc. are 
seen clearly in the role they play in not only taking 
the best pasture and the clear water, but befouling 
what is left for the people. Claim the vision, write 
the values into your search for the direction of a 

“New society, and join your God the Good Shepherd 
of humanity. 


III. The Spirit and transformation 


What provided these prophets with a point of entry 
which made possible a clear focus on the transformation 
of people and societies was their understanding of the 


Sk 


Spirit of God. As the societal concept of Messiahship 
is related to a releasing and restoring justice, so the 
Spirit is related to transforming men and societies. 


From early times the Hebrews were aware of a spirit 
which came upon them, possessed them, endowed them, 
and made them more than flesh and blood. The spirit 
gave them life—ability, intelligence, knowledge and - 
the skills of craftsmanship (Ex. 31:3). It was the 
source of uprightness (Ps. 143 : 10), of loyalty (1 Chron. | 
xe: s to) stirring the heart (or drive of life) to make 
commitment and pursue purposes (Ex. 35:20; Ezra 
1:5), inspiring to teach (Ex. 35:34). It was even 
‘regarded as the sources of Samson’s unusual strength) 
(Jud. 14:6).. The Spirit was also closely related to 
their deliverance by God. Ezra, narrating the Exodus 
from Egypt, speaks of God giving his good spirit to 


‘instruct them to the wilderness (Neh.9: 20), and 


warning them by his Spirit through the prophets (Neh. 
9 : 30). The books of Numbers, Samuel and Chronicless 
are full of the records of prophets upon whom the 
Spirit.came. The historical books use the same pharse 
repeatedly in relation to leaders called to deliver 
Israel. Note that the Spirit comes upon individual 
people. the 


In personal relationship with God, the Psalmist prays 
for a clean heart and a right spirit. “Cast me not way 
from your presence, and take not your holy spirit from - 


me (Ps. 51: 10-11). In acknowledging that God knows 


his thoughts.and his ways, he cries, “Whither shall I 
go from your spirit? Whither shall I flee from your 
presence” (Ps. 139: %). The Spirit is God's presence 
is reality. So long ag the spirit of God is in his nostrils, 
Job will utter no deceit (27 : 3)—‘For the Spirit of God 
has made me, and the breath of the Almighty gives me 
life” (33 : 4). Without his spirit, man perishes (34: 


14-15). All living things are > created and renewed by 
God's spirit (Ps. : 104: 30). 3 | 


‘ Hence it was to be. cod that the prophets would 


eventually. extend from their own experience of the 


: Spirit, to relate the traditional concept of the coming 
oo Messiah to the Spirit. In Is, 11: 1-9 we have the 
expectation. of the stump of Jesse. (v. 1),, one of the 


. forms of expressing Messianic expectation. But the 


prophecy does not begin with what he will do. ‘Rather, 


And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him 
The spirit of the wisdom and understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and the skill to rule 
The Pt of knowledge and of. honouring the 
- ‘Lord’ S will (v.-2) 


Bale is his finetions but it is the Spirit which endows 
him with the gifts to ‘fulfill Messiahship—to free him 
- from judging by what appears to be so, or what is said. 
to be so ; to enable him to judge the poor with righteous- 
ness and to defend the rights of the helpless. And then 
there follows a picture of transformation, presented, not 
specifically in terms of human relationships, but rather 
in terms of the impossibilities of the animal Kingdom. 
It is picture rather than process, hut it implies vision. 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, | 

The calves and the lion cubs together, 
And little children will care for them. 
The cow and the bear shall feed together. 
The lion will eat straw with the ox. 
And the sucking child will play safely — 
Near the hole of the asp. 


Here is a picture of hostilities being removed, which is 
clearly intended for the human society. There will be 
neither hurt nor destruction on God's sacred hill of 
Zion. For the earth will be as full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the seas are of water ! (v.6-9). 
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In Isaiah 32, is the expectation that there will be a King 
who rules with equity, and national leaders who: govern 
with justice (v.1). Here is the normal societal content. 

But who changes things in that day from what society 
has been like ? 


“When the Spirit is poured upon us from on high 

- Phen the waste land will become fruitful field 

And the fruitful fields produce rich crops. 

Their justice will dwell in the land 

And the effect will be oad with freedom from 
worry and safety for ever.” (v.15-17) 


Here the agent of change, the bringer-in of the new, is 
the Spirit. 


It is not that the prophets were only discovering the 
power of the Spirit in the 8th Century. The Hebrews 
had long been aware of the invading, possessing, energis- 
ing power which they named rwach or Spirit. What 
they were experiencing was an intense dilemna because 
they loved God and His righteousness and loved the 

people of Israel too. In this intensity the Spirit not 

only charged with energy, as of the possessed, but 
opened their hearts, eyes, minds in new awareness, new 

sensitivity, new openness to the future and what it 
might bring to the present. As they struggled with the 

nationalism, injustice and oppression of their century, — 
which destroyed awareness, sensitivity and Openness, it 
became necessary to enunciate, not only their own 
experience, but the work of the spirit in Israel in the 
terms of their experience. Isaiah uses this enunciation 
to make clear in a day of false prophets, that the 
integrity of the Messiah rests in the Spirit, and the 
transformation of which the prophecies speak will be 
the work of the Spirit. 


Jeremiah shared deeply in this struggle. Although he 


did not specificially speak of the Spirit, probably because 
the false prophets attributed their ecstaticutterances to 
_ the Spirit, he spoke of a new covenant—not like the 

‘old covenant which God had made with the people at 
the time of delivering them out of Egypt, which was 
expressed as law, and which they broke ; but quite new 
in kind, because it will be written in the hearts of the 
people. They will not have to teach each other what 
an external law means, because it will be the driving 
force of their lives, “from the least of them to the 
greatest” (31 : 31-24). In a situation, probably at the 
time of the first fall of Jerusalem when Jeremiah takes 
the historical opportunity of implying that therewith 
the first covenant is ended, he declares that such is the 
forgiveness of God that, despite the rebellion of the 
‘people, the relation with God can be renewed. A 
covenant relation which begins in the free grace of God 
can be renewed by the same grace. Its newness is that 
it is based on forgiveness, and wins response from men 
who knew out of their own exnerience that the relation 
with God needed to be renewed. Transformation of 

men and society is envisaged in the promise of such a 
new | covenant. It is a covenant of the heart, and it is 

the sstett which stirs the heart in Hebrew understand- 

ing, and turns you into another man (1 Sam. 10: 6). 


Likewise in Ezekiel, the giving of a Shepherd—Messiah — 
over the flock of Israel (34 : 23-24) is followed 
immediately by the promise of a covenant of peace 
(shalom) (v. 25). That shalom is still expressed in terms 
. of material blessings—security, prosperity, deliverance 
from the hand of those who enslaved them (v. 25-27). 
Jt involves the return of the exiles to the land of Israel. 


- But at that point, Ezekiel’s own experience intrudes into 
the older understanding of the covenant, so that it 
could no more be simply a renewal of the «1d one. As 
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_the pastor of a group of exiles in the first deportation of 
597 BC, he knew of the unfaithfulness of the exiles in ~ 
Babylon, and therefore that a physical return, a re- 
establishment of life, and a renewal of covenant would 
not restore Israel. Restoration required transformation. 
Therefore : | 


“T shall sprinkle clean water-upon you 
And you shall be clean from all your uncleannesses. 
A new heart I will give you, _ 
And a new spirit I will put within you. 
I will take out of your flesh the heart of stone 
And give you a heart of flesh. ; 
I will put my spirit within you, 
And cause you to walk in my statutes (36 : 25-27). 


The promise of the transforming spirit precedes the 
promise of material shalom (v. 28-30). 


‘Like Jeremiah, Ezekiel is using the notion of the gift of 
the Spirit of God in @ societary way. The new heart 
is to be the key to the life of the new Israel. Yet, of 

course, the very nature of the covenant in the heart 
invoives a response as.a choice. The gift is intended to 
be transforming, that men’s hearts may be changed ; the 

gift is not limited to particular men; nor i8 it automatic — 
that all men will respons | 


Ezekiel’s following chapter 37,—the vision. of the valley 
of dry bones, is thoroughly societal. Thy bones 
represent the deadness of the whole of Israel. In the 
vision the bones come together. sinews are laid, flesh. 
comes upon them and skin covers them. Now there is 
coherence, but still no life. Only by the breath of the 
four winds (=the spirit of God) do the bodies live and 
stand. And they are “an exceeding great host.” “I 
will put my Spirit within you and you shall live and I 
will place you in your own land” (v. 14). The whole is. 


ae 


likened to a resurrection. Though Chapter 37 is @ 
wholly societal work of the Spirit, it cannot.be separated 
from renewal passage of the previous chapter. The 
transforming work of the Spirit is both personal and 


socig fas 


The Messiah and the Spirit in the New Testament 
Now let us return to Luke 4 : 18-19, quoting Isaiah 61 : 


(1-2. Isaiah 61: 1-2is one of the Messianic passages 


which, like Isaiah 11, attributes to the Sprit the gifts of 
Messiahship. “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me 
because the Lord has anointed me to...”. The gifts of 
the Spirit are appropriate to the tasks for which he is 
anointed. They must serve the nature of the Messiah- 
ship. In what sense is Jesus Messiah ? How does: he 
understand his Messiahship 7 ? 


Jesus refers only once to the Holy Spirit in the course 


of his ministry, as recorded in Luke’s Gospel. “If you 


then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will the Heavenly Father give 


the Holy Spirit to those who ask him” (11:13). - Yet 


everything that is recorded up to Luke 4 is attributed to 
the Holy Spirit. This because Luke sees the Holy Spirit 
as the prime mover behind the emerging Messiahship, 
both in the prophetic sense of the spirit enabling 
prophecy, and in a newer sense that it is the spirit who 
fashions the nature of the Messiahship itself. In this 
process, approaches to Messiahship and the Spirit are no 
longer separate, but fused. They relate to the events 
of the birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus, Jesus 
baptism at the hands of John, and the! temptations of . 
Jesus. 


John the Baptist will be filled with the Holy Spirit 


He will turn many of the sons of Israel to the Lord 
their God. 
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He will go before him in the Spirit a power of 

Elijah 

To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 

And the disobedient to the wisdom of the just 

And make ready for the Lord a people prepared 

(1 : 15-17). 

indeed Zechariah his father, also filled with the Holy 
Spirit, prophesied : 

‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel. 

For he has visited and redeemed his people 

And has raised up a hour of salvation for us 

In the house of his servant David (1 : 67-69). 


The prophetic basis of John the Baptist is established. 
That his work has Messianic significance is also 
established. The Messianic significance in the prophecy 
of Zechariah is spelled out traditionally—salvation from . 
enemies, mercy in accordance ‘with the covenant of 
deliverance from them. Yet John’s role is the prophetic 
one of preparing the people through repentance and 
forgiveness, for the day to come which will “bring light 
to those who set in darkness and guide our feet into the 
way of peace”. | 


Likewise, in the event of the birth of Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit is promised to come upon Mary (1:35) and the 
Magnificat attributed to her extols the coming liberation 
in line with the promise to Abraham : 


“He has shown strength with his arm 
He has scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts, 
He has put down the mighty from their thrones 
And exalted those of low degree ; 
He has filied the hungry with good things, 
And the rich he hassent empty away” (1 : 51-53) 


The theme is so much like the shepherd Messiahship of ; 


Ezekiel. But the Holy Spirit comes upon Simeon to 


reveal that he will see the Messiah, and the Nuwuc 
Dimittis declares his joy in seeing God’s salvation (2 : 25- 
32), Simeon was righteous and devout ; and in the 
tradition of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, spoke of the rise and 
fall of many in Israel, the sword that will pierce the 
soul, and the thoughts of many hearts that will be 
revealed. (v. 34-35). Between Mary and Simeon, the 
sension about the relation of Messiahship to transforma- 
tion is still present. 


John the Baptist knows that Jesus will “baptise with 
Holy Spirit and fire” (3 : 16), and when Jesus is baptised 
with water by. John, “the Holy Spirit descended as a 
dove, and a voice came from heaven saying “Thou art 
my beloved Son in whom Iam well pleased”. (3,22). 
By this action Jesus as Messiah identifies himself with 
sinful humanity, and this understanding of Messiahship 
is confirmed. Transformation with all its radical 
implications for change in the hearts of men, and what 
really counts for them in life, is placed at the centre of 
Messiahship. This is the great change from Old Testa- 
ment understandings. The concepts of the Messiah and 
the Spirit are brought together to change the under- 
standin g of Messiahihip itself. 


And so Jesus-is led by the Spirit into the wilderness 
(4:1). His temptations are about the transforming 
nature of His Messiahship. Shall he focus on transform- 
ing the economic situation by offering bread ? No there 
is more to it than bread. Shall he focus on the use of 
political power by aligning himself with the Kingdoms 
of the world and their plans? No there is no trans- 
formation this way. Shall he align himself with the 
Temple and be a Messiah only in a religious or spiritual 
sense ? No the Messiahship embrases the whole of life. 


Again he moves in the power of the Spirit, and 
announces his ministry in the Nazareth synagogue (4: 
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14,18). And here, as we have seen, the passage he 
reads is about release and restoration of the deprived 
and oppressed, and a passage acknowledged as one of the 
most penetrating in the Old Testament. The message 
of the Gospel is that release and restoration require the 
deeper human process of transformation. That does not 
mean to turn aside from commitment to the processes of 


release and restoration. Rather once the basic task of — 


transformation is recognized, the call to ministry isa 
call to commit ourselves to release and restore as Jesus 


_ proclaimed. As we go about the tasks of liberation and 


reconstruction, we will face realistically the task of 
transformation with its call for seeking new awareness, 


requiring sharp choices, and living the “little death” of 


sacrificial self-giving. These are the things the Spirit of 
God involves us in when he occupies our hearts, or in 
other words, directs the drive and energy of our lives. 
This is our beginning of the road to societal transforma- 
‘tion. 


cane ACTION FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 


| P, T. Thomas | | : 
Principal, Indore School of Social Work, Indore 


I am not going to relate in this paper what Christian: 
action there already 1 is in the social services, and indeed in 
the larger question of social development, for Christian 
commitment to the social services, and the manifestation 
of this commitment in many different ways and in many 
different degrees of size and intensity, is an acknowledged: 
strand in our social scene. While this is specially obvious. 
to us today in places where the needs are the greatest, 
‘such as in the developing countries, let us not forget that 
it was no less so in the Christian West until the time came, 
not long ago, when the social services came to be accepted 
as the responsibility of governments, A large part of the 
initiative, funding, organization and delivery in the diverse 
and widespread activities for human good that we know as 
the social services—and this includes health and education, — 
housing, employment, resettlement, anda host of personal 
services in the area of child care, care of the poor and 
the aged, and corrective services in crime, delinquency and 
family breakdown—were in fact the focus of Christian social © 
endeavour for many centuries. The volume of work was. 
no doubt small, nor was there much sustained effort 
such as might ensure continuity and growth in response 
to needs—they were mostly spurts of activity from time to 
time—but there was no denying that the crying concern, the 
ministry of serving, came down ta the few that did care from 
that ancient formula of heart—searching that is recorded in 
Mathew 25: “I was hungry and you gave me no food, L. 
_ was thirsty and you gave me no drink, I wasa stranger and. 
you did not welcome me, naked and you did not clothe me,. 
sick and in prison and you did not visit me.” 


But all that changed with the coming of the Welfare 
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State. In large sectors of human need which were once the 
core of Christian action, the State would seem to have 
supplanted Christian charity and personal compassion. The 
Social Insurance Card has become today’s substitute for 
the Good Samaritan ; it guarantees for you a free bed in 
the inn for as long as you need, all gleaming and sterilised, 
with all the oil and wine for your dressings paid for, and 
with supplementary benefits to teke care of anything that — 
might have been spent in excess of the scheduled allowances. 
The Commandment to love our neighbour as ourselves is a 
little dated now for in today’s world there are no neighbours, 
at least not the kind of neighbours who expect us to love 
them. We believe in an egalitarian socialistic society, if not 
one of equality, where neighbourliness is no more than a 
physical arrangement of people in proximity to each other, 
mainly for want of space. 


Given the iniquities of the capitalist industrial society of 
‘Western Europe and the political economy of the late 
nineteenth century,it was inevitable that a system of redistri- 
bution of income, such as would guarantee to each the means 
to meet his minimum needs, should come into-being. Indeed, 
we might say that it was as much the Christian concern for 
social justice, as it was the inadequacy of the philosophy of 
relief, that brought about state intervention in the social 
services to the extent that where a service could not be 
purchased as one would purchase a market commodity, the 
state would supply it as a matter of right to the individual. 


Surely, to be able to provide,for each man’s wants through 
fair means and just laws in a great achievement, unpara- 
lleled in all the past centuries. And it is not only in the 
Western democracies that this has been achieved. Form all 
we know, poverty of the starkest kind, as may still be seen in 
miserable plenitude in India, in Bangladesh, and in many 
other Asian countries, no longer exists in Russia, nor in 
China, although both were desperately poor countries in 
living memory. But welfarism as a state policy has its 
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critics, and it would appear that their number keeps increas- 
ing not only for economic reasons but also for social and 
psychological reasons. The state assuming to itself the 
function of determining what the needs shall be, and how 
they shall be met, and sometimes inflicting in the process the 
indignity of a means test, is seen, perhaps not entirely 
without reason, as an infringement of human dignity however 
well-meant the infringement may be. There is the further 
criticism that it breeds irresponsibility in the individual, or at 
the least blunts the edge of personal responsibility to oneself, 
to one’s family, and to one’s job by eliminating altogether 
the fear of the consequences that may arise from laziness and 
sloth. On the economic front, there arises heavy taxation, 
_often to the degree at which personal initiative and enterprise 
are virtually penalised, because when the social services are 
paid for from state funds, ways must be found to make the 
money flow into the exchequer. As wants keep increasing, 
as naturally they do on the principle that standards of life 
are judged by the number of wants that are met, the flow 
of money must keep pace. If fiscal policies do not by them- 
selves prove sufficient for the purpose they never doasa 
matter of fact—the state must either reduce consumption or 
improve its economic viability by capturing more and more 
foreign markets. The former is unthinkable as a practical 
policy ; that will lead to riots and to toppling of governments, 
so it has to be the latter. The only markets that can be 
captured are the countries that are backward in technology, 
skill and manpower. Markets can flourish only by creating 
wants because it is wants that create demands. We are back 
then to the oft-repeated story of economic exploitation taking 
the place of political domination, but the two often go 
together. These are the hidden costs of welfarism. What 


effects they will have in the long run, nationally and inter- 
nationally, is waiting to be assessed. 


Not only this. It is said that when the state machinery 
takes over functions that used to be performed by individuals 
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and organizations, the wells of charity would dry up to the 
detriment of some of the virtues associated with what we 
describe as the best in human “nature. It may seem to go 
against the mood and dignity of our day and age to suggest 
that charity, compassion and the good-neighbour feeling 
should play any part in meeting human needs, but it is true, 
nevertheless, that the mirror of Godhead in us will be much 
dimmed for lack of the encounters and challenges that we 
should be facing continually as individuals, families and 
communities. The best that can happen now is to organise 
global charities. They do serve useful purposes although — 
often without a sense of personal involvement ; a very far cry 
from St Francis’s dividing his garments among those who 
lacked. them. In a thing like this much can be said on either 
side, so I will not presume to play the arbiter. 


My point in saying all this is to draw our attention to an 
aspect of-social services that might be overlooked. Christian 
action in the social services is not, in my opinion, our 
collective effort at ushering in the Welfare State. Not that 
there is anything wrong with it. We should feel happy that 
the state should consider it a part of its function and responsi- 
_ bility to so organise things that the demands for some of the 
essential services like health and education, housing and 
employment, could be met either by providing for these on 
its own, or by assisting voluntary agencies to provide them. 
The Western model by which these services are virtually 
nationalised, leaving little or no scope for voluntary action, 
and equally little to the anxious striving of individuals, is not | 
a wholly admirable model. In any case our resources are 
limited. There are so many competing demands on them that 
to organise and administer a universal and comprehensive 
system of social services is very much more than the state can 
handle. Then again, there are such great inequalities between ~ 
region and region, group and group, that the machinery of 
social administration cannot spread itself equally effectively 
everywhere; it will take the efforts of a large number of 
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people to reach out to the remote, the beckuee eg the poor 
to offer them the services. 


And this is where Christian action is needed 1 more hin 
ever. It is common knowledge that after thirty-one years of 
independence and five Five-year plans the gap between the 
rich and the poor in India has only widened. This can point 
to only one thing, which is that the benefits of planning and 
of all the development arising from it have not been equitably 
distributed ; it has only tended to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. It has meant for the poor more and more 
dependence on others’ even for the most elementary daily 
needs, because our systems of marketing and distribution have 
‘become more complicated than he can cope with on his own. 
This is one of the evils of industrial development : the 
primary producer is no longer the master of his products ; 
unwittingly but inexorably, he has become a victim of the 
organized market economy which is controlled by those who 
have the money, the manipulative skills and the influence. 
Not that this is a new story; it has been going on for ages, 
except that the uneven growth of our economy is making the 
entire system work to the disadvantage of the poorer section 


who then find themselves driven to greater dependence on 
the state or the man of means. 


The gospel of Christ isa gospel of liberation ; of liberation 
not only from sin but also from the inordinate anxiety for the 
morrow. This means, among other things, that people should 
be helped to become self-reliant. Which brings me to the 
crucial question : can -we think of ways in which more and 
more self-reliance can be generated among the poor and the 
neglected ? Have we perhaps tended to go on for too long 

with the conventional services of health and education ? 
These two have always received the greatest attentionas areas 
of service, and have received merited acclaim as Christian 
action of the highest order. Not that we have taken to these 
at the complete neglect of the more personal services such as 
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care of the orphans and the disabled, relief services in times 
of special distress, and care of the socially relected like lepers 
and the outcastes, for there have been illustrious examples of — 
Christian services characterised by courage, devotion and 
sacrifice in all these. But when it comes to the broad 
reckoning of Christian contribution to the social and welfare 
needs in India, the health and education services would 
stand out as the pre-eminent ones. Let it be acknowledged 
too that these have set the examples that others might 
follow. 


The measure with which to judge the return is to ask 
ourselves the question : do these services liberate the people ? 
The bonds that hind us are many. There are the bonds of. 
superstition and fear ; of fatalism and lethargy ; ,of prejudice 
and ignorance ; of envy and hatred; of squalor and disease. 
We cannot all be completely liberated from these, for these 
are in the nature of Adam to which we are all heirs. But 
it is possible to be liberated enough to live a life of fulness 
and responsibility, of usefulness to the family and commu- 
nity. A Christian School education has its good points, it 
generally leaves its favourable mark on_ the . individual. 
The manners are better for one thing; the speech and 
deportment are better; the discipline and confidence are 
better. The Christian hospital has its good point too: 
there are better chances there of being in good medical and 
nursing hands, and of being cured of one’s illness. This goes 
too, though on a smaller scale, for a variety of other social 
services, especially care and education of the blind and the 
deaf, of the poor and the destitute, of the neglected and the 
forgotten, of widows and orphans. The improvement of the 
status of women in India, and the enactment of legislation 
that reflect a sense of human rights and social justice, owe 
not a little to the Christian ethos. 


While all this is creditable, and ought to be considered 
as areas of continuing Christian endeavour, ought we not to 
try and see if there aren’t other areas of need where 
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pioneering or pace-setting Christian action is possible, and 
indeed necessary ? I-am thinking here of the suggestion I 
made a moment ago about the liberating role of the Christian 
message; and I mean liberation from the many intangible 
shackles of the mind and the spirit. Wouldn't it be better to 
make a people self-sufficient through the things they can do, 
with the goods they can produce, than to turn them into BA’s 
and B.Com’s who will only want to go into the big city, the 
earliest they can to find a job? Once a man has become a 
babu in the city, he soon acquires the ways, habits and values 
of the city, and its appetites, greeds and ambitions. Imagine — 
this being multiplied a million-fold every year. What 
unbearable pressures, problems and conflicts will this not 
create? And that is precisely what is happening in India. 
We have, quite unwisly I think, assumed that education in its 
formal sense of going on from the primary level to the college 
and university level is a remedy to backwardness. This has 
led to the further assumption, logically, that the more there is — 
of it and the higher it can go the better. This has not been a 
remedy to backwardness ; it has only made education itself — 
backward, and a source of manifold discontentments, at least 
some of them unsuspected. We spend much more on higher 
education than on high school education, and more on high 
school education than on primary education, with the result 
that primary education has suffered the most in quantity and _ 
quality. This has its snow-balling effect. What it has 
become at its terminal point is only too obvious. We speak — 
of educated unemployment which I think is a contradiction in 
terms. There can hardly be any unemployment of the really 
real educated; what happens is that most of our so-called 
educated are unemployable: If the Church can transfer to 
primary education all the skill, resources and dedication that 


l. I was glad to find, after I wrote this, that much the same view was 
expressed, although in milder words, by no less a person than Dr A. R. 
Kidwani, Chairman of the Union Public Service Commission, in his 
convocation address at the University of Kashmir on the 18th October 
(Hindustan Times, 20 Oct, 1978) 
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it spends on high school and college education, that will be a 
great service rendered to the country. All the reputation 
that. Christian effort has earned in India for its educational 
‘contribution has been earned from high schools and colleges. 
Not only this : the best of Christian schools and colleges, 
nearly all of them, are town and city institutions catering to 
an elite class. Let them be there, and let them continue to 
do their useful work, but not at the cost of primary education, 
especially. primary education in the rural, tribal and other 
neglected sectors. I am told that the Catholic Church in 
India has begun to think seriously on these lines ; they seem 
to be thinking that they can serve the cause of education in 
India much more fruitfully and lastingly by carrying their 
educational work to the neglected regions and the lowest 
levels. It will be a more lasting contribution to serve the 
seventy five per cent rural India than the twenty five per cent 
urban and semi-urban India. What needs spreading in India 
is education at the lower levels— primary and elementary— 
not education at the higher levels But. will this stop the 
exponential urban growth with all its attendant evils of 
ecological imbalances, pollution, wasteful consumption, 
economic competition, and the breeding of slums, delinquency 
and crime? I think it will if the lower level education can 
be planned to accord as closely as possible with our needs and 
our essential economy. There should be more agriculture and 
less of arithmetic ; more nature study and less of history; 
more soil science and agronomy than social studies ; more on 
nutrition and hygiene than on physics and chemistry. The 
point is that we must have more productive manpower for the 
land and far less to run the shops and offices. In saying all 
this I will be accused of preaching the heresy of basic educa- 
tion for which some of the best minds in the country became 
unpopular. Gandhiji’s idea of basic education, developed into 
a workable system by Zakir Hussain, and tried unsuccessfully, 
and with disastrous results to himself, by Rajaji in Tamil 
Nadu in the fifties, has never been given a fair trial. I 
remember visiting a basic education school run by missionaries 
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- in Gujarat many years ago. I wonder if its is still run on the 
basic education principle, and if so with what results ? 
Perhaps they too have succumbed to the clamour for the 
usual kind of academic education that might be expected to 
lead one to the El Dorado of babuship. 


I will only touch on our medical services ; that is all there 
is time for. Asin the case of our educational services, we 
have tended all along to create health and medical services fit 
for the urban elite much to the neglect of basic health 
services for the masses who need them most. Again, as in 
the case of education, there has been a pursuit of excellence. 
What we most need in India is the pursuit of the optimum 
based on the idea of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Excellence is all right as a model to strive for, but the country 
cannot wait for excellence to be achieved, for what we need 
urgently is the extension of services to the villages. I believe 
that some of our great Christian hospitals in India, notably 
Vellore, are aware of this and are in fact doing a great 
amount of extension work. But even more than extending 
the medical services to the villages, we need to carry there 
the message and expertise of preventive services. I suppose 
it will be more useful in the long run to make people preven- 
tion-minded so that they stop being ill, than to offer them 
excellent medical care after they have fallen ill. This is no 
startling discovery that I have made ; this was always known. 
And yet, one cannot help the suspicion that Christian action 
in this front has been more concerned with the treatment 
than the prevention. The thought crosses one’s mind, 
naturally, that had we in the last fifty years expended as 
much effort and resources on sanitation and hygiene, and on 
the all-important question of environmental sanitation, a 
great many illnesses and morbidities might have been 
prevented. There would not have been much to show for it, 
though; no buildings, no large hospital complexes, no 
sophisticated equipment. It would have been more like the 
kingdom of God which Jesus compared to the leaven which a 
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woman took and hid j in three measures of meal till the whoie 
meal was leavened. What more would we as Christians 
want than to be able to create a semblance of that kingdom ? 


One of our great problems in India is poor housing ; to 
‘many people, no house at all. According to a recent survey 
of living c conditions in villages conducted by the Birle Institute 
of Scientific Research, only 16 per cent of the people live in. 
pucca houses. The majority of our rural population have no 
access to other amenities either like safe drinking water and 
electricity. Medical and educational facilities are inadequate, 
and there is acute shortage of essential commodities like 
house-hold utensils, fuel, soaps and leathers goods. The 
report brings out the stark reality of the very poor living 
conditions in villages, and endorses the World Bank President — 
Mr Macnamara’s emphasis on special action programmes to 
improve the quality of life of the poor. It was reported in 
the newspapers that on 16 September the Union Cabinet 
decided to step up implementation of rural development 
programmes involving employment, and supply of safe 
drinking water and house sites, to provide quick relief to the — 
most neglected sections of the population. We do not know 
the details of the plan, nor do we know how this is going to 
be implemented, but I suggest that from all indications the 
country’s attention is likely to concentrate more on the rural 
sector. We should not be found wanting in readiness when 
the time comes. 


Coming back to housing : Laurie Baker’s low-income 
housing plan is fairly well-known by now, especially among 
those who have any acquaintance with Quaker activities in 
India. I do not know the details, but the general idea is that 
it is possible to make a durable, clean, comfortable, self-con- 
tained two-bedroom house on something like Rs 2500/- using’ 
only local material and local labour. It has no iron, no - 
cement, no lime, and perhaps no timber either. I have not 
seen one of these houses, but I remember reading somewhere 
that a former Chief Minister of Kerala was so impressed by 
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the idea that he ordered several cf them built for government 
‘staff. I mention this only as one among several possible ideas 
to hélp people make houses that ‘are sufficient for all their 
needs for only a small investment. 


Relief to victims of large-scale. calamities like floods, 
cyclones, earthquakes, draughts, and refugee influx, has 
always been a notable Curistian service in India. These have 


rightly aroused not only the local Church participation in 
relief and rehabilitation but also international aid in money, 
men and materials working through Churches or Church- 
related agencies. We seem to be prone to widespread regional 
calamities of one kind and another from time to time. It 
might. be a good thing to have something like a permanent 
relief organization in India that could swing into action at 
very short notice wherever the calamity has struck. Perhaps 
there are such organizations—CARE, CASA, EFICOR and 
Oxfam are some of them—but some high-level agency to 
coordinate their activities might be desirable. One thing to 
guard against in. the matter of global aid for emergency relief, 
or for other purposes is that it must not be allowed to lead 
us into avoidable dependence, into a mood of compiacency, or 
into unreasonable expectations. While we ought always to 
be thankful for what we receive, let us not assume that it is 
the business of the affluent countries, or of the rich among 
ourselves, to concern themselves with sufferings in our 
country. Let us remember that the widow’s mite was more 
pleasing in God’s sight that the contributions of the rich. 


One area of service that keeps crying for attention, but 
only feebly because their voices do not carry far, nor do they 
get talked about much in the Press, is the care, education and 
training of the physically and mentally handicapped, and the 
lepers. In all these categories of victims of diseasé, malnutri- 
tion, insanitary living conditions, we have more of them per 
thousand of the population than has any other country in the 
world. And yet the services available to them, institutionally 
or vim bibs 6 ai are ote lowest here. + I suggest that this is ‘an 
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area where there is immense need and scope for Christian 
action. Nor must we forget those. who suffer oppressions . 
and persecutions on account of cystoms,. prejudices, the . 
arrogance of might, or rank exploitation.’ Social and economic 
oppression of Harijans, denial of human rights of any kind to 
them, and violence to their persons and r*vperties, have been 
the bane and disgrace of Indian society all through its history. 
What is worse, there appears to be a recent recrudescence of 
intolerance, amounting often to unspeakable cruelty and 
savagery, agaifist the traditionally oppressed classes. Not 
that I think that there is much that any of us as individuals 
or groups can do about this, except, if we might, in isolated 
instances where our support or influence could reach, but we 
can protest where protest is possible, and we can pray for 
thém. In our Sunday worship we pray for our rulers, but we 
ought to pray also for all who suffer injustice. It will be a 
good thing, and I dare say that it will be wholly acceptable to 
God, if we can include a prayer for the weak and the 
oppressed in India among our special supplications. 


Will this Consultation, the first of its kind on such a 
large scale in the CNI, or in any Church in India for that 
matter, will this lead to some action? We shall all hope 
that it will, we shall hope and pray that through this, and 
through all that might follow, the various dioceses of the*CNI 
will seek to rise to a more lively sense of its Christian 
obligation, and obligation about which Pope John XXIII 
said this in 1962: “The obligation of very man, the urgent 
obligation of the Christian man, is to reckon what is. super- 
fluous by the measure of the needs of others, and to see to it 
that the administration and the distribution of the created | 
goods serve the common good.” But this is not going to' be 
easy ; the easiest thing will be to drop the question. I was 
reading the other day a passage from H.H. Munro's The 
Westmister Alice which is Alice in Wonderland rewritten as a 
contemporary political parody of the early 1900's. Alice is 
being cornered by the White Queen (Arthur Balfour, the: 
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Prime Minister) and the Red Queen (Joseph Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time). 


“The child is talking nonsense,” said the Red Queen : 

“she doesn’t know anything of Christian Science. « Let’s 
try Political Economy. Supposing you were pledged to 
introduce a scheme for Old-Age Pensions, what would > 
be your next step ?” 


Alice considered, ‘I sda thik. sic. ae 


“OF course you'd think,” said the white Queen, “every 
so much, You'd go on thinking off and on for years. 
can’t tell you how much I’ve thought about it myself : 
T still think about it a little, just for practice— 
principally on Tuesdays.” i 


_ “T should think,” continued Alice, without noticing the 
-imterruption, ‘‘that the first thing would be to find the 
money.” — 


“Dear, no’, said the Red Queen pityingly, “that 
"wouldn't be Political Economy. The first thing would 
be to find an excuse for dropping the question.” 


F want to end this on a different note altogether which is 
to say that I am not one of those who believe that the chief 
task of Christanity is to strive for a world in which every- 
body is well-fed and happy. The Welfare State notwithstand- 
ing, we shall always have the poor with us although that is 
no excuse for us to merely sit and watch. There seems to be 
a. very fashionable school of thought that thinks that the 
Gospel of Christ begins and ends with the parable of the 

Good Samaritan, or, with the miracle of the loaves and fish. 
The result is to produce, as Evelyn Underhill said, “a bright, 
well-varnished this world religion which, in practice, does-not 
wear-well.” St. Ignatius Loyala.. it will be remembered, 
based the whole of his spiritual exercises on this fundamental 
truth that man was created to praise, reverence, and serve 
the Lord his God, Serving God—and the serving can come 
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only from serving our fellowmen—is only one of our ends. 
The Board of Social Service is only one of several Synodical 
Boards of the CNI, and that is.as it should be. There isa 
little book that I often read, called the Priest’s Notebook of 
Prayer : it is written by J.H.L. Morrell, a bishop of Church 
of England. He says in it : 


“We are called upon to minister in a world that is full 
of tension and also full of fear. What greater service 
can we do our people than to bring to them a tme 
breath of Heaven, an insight inte the unchanging 
reality of God? This world is no paradise in the 
making, it isa carpenter's shop and a territory though 
which we are bidden to travel as pilgrims and sojourners 
behaving as becomes those who seek a City. Wedo 
well to work for good labour conditions in the 
workshop, but the improvement of this world is not 


_ the goal of the priest's hard day. He is the accredited 


‘ambassador of him who, in this workshop on earth, 
is hewing out Christian character which small —e 
God for ever in the Heavenly places.” 


This, surely, is the best though on which to close this. 
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APPROACHES TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
( Problems, Issues and Methodologies ) 


Dr. 8S. K. HULBE 


OBNTRE FOR STUDIES IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ahmednagar College, Ahmednagar. 


Introduction : 


Generalizations on approaches to rural development or 
any methodology to be employed in rural reconstruction 
could prove an exacting exercise. The approach adopted and 
the methodologies employed necessarily reflect the values. 
‘objectives of the agency entering in the field of rural develop- 
ment. The concept of Rural Development itself, when 
superficially considered, is simple enough. However, it is 
difficult to reduce to simple quantifiable indicators the goals 
of Rural Development when the spectrum of Rural Develop- 
ment itself is so vast and the conditions so diverse. Easy 
generalizations therefore specially when considered in the 
national context, are not possible nor desirable. Nevertheless, 
there are certain basic principles which have universality. of 
application and need to be explored. 


The theme of the paper will be to try as best as possible 
to identify the problem areas in order that a broad perspec- 
tive on the problems can be developed. This should enable 
one to develop some idea on formulation of the goals and 
objectives that may need to be adopted. 


Before one can actually attack the ovroblems of rural 
development it could prove useful to very briefly describe 
some of the basic characteristics of our economy and its 
social structure which provide the framework within which 
rural development has to take place. Following this, an - 
attempt will be made to discuss some of the approaches 
adopted in the past to Rural Development. Special attention 
will be drawn to the various interpretations given the concept 
of Rural Development. This discussion will then lead on to 
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the analysis of the approach to rural development most 
effective and adopted by the Centre for Studies in Rural 
Development and the methodologies employed by the Centre 
willl be discussed at length. 


Characteristics of underdeveloped economics ; 


A ~world-known philosopher economist has very aptly 
described the process of change in countries such as India in 
which the dominance of traditional modes of behaviour 
permiates the entire society. Progress according to him is 
“determined jointly by the forward urging of its (society’s) 
technology and the backward pressure of its ceremonial 
system.” (Ayres 1965) In such societies the forces against 
change dominate making progress a slow and painful process. 
Briefly, the creation of . institutional and organizational 
facilities such as, for example, societies, marketing facilities, 
hospitals, extension services and the like do not guarantee 
that they will be used. The existence of organisations 
represent only an opportunity for, never a guarantee of 
economic development. In other words, what is implied is, 
that societies may have within its structure” build-in depre- 
ssers’ which prevent progress ( Therner, 1956). For a long 
time it was widely believed that the problem of rural India 
was primarily an economic problem. It was also felt that land 
reforms were essential because of the exploitation that existed 
‘in the rural areas. More recently, with the experience of 
more than two decades of planning behind us it is gradually 
being recognized that the roots of what have described as 
build-in depressers are not merely economic but are entrenched 
deeply in the social structure of political power in the village 
and in the rigidity of the social hierarchy. Such a system as 
exists in India prevents to a very large extent the functioning 
of what have been described as achievement motivation, 
particularly amongst such sections of the population who may 
have little or no scope for verticle mobility along the social 
ladder despite economic achievement. On the contrary, it 
has become evident that even in the context of rutal India 
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the exploitative structure is reinforced by the super imposi- 
_tion of secular forms of organizations and systems. Thus 
political and economic power is gradually appropriated by 
those possess the prerequisites, economic, social or political, - 
and thus the problem of social justice has begun to loom 
large before the nation. With this in view it would be 
interesting to analyse two sets of problems which are 
normally considered as forming within the perview of 
agencies concerned with development and social justice. 


In the first instance, one must distinguish between 
remedial or correctional efforts which have to be made in 
societies which face disintegration due to rapid technological 
change. The time lag involved in evolving a new social 
system and instruments of social control results in a transi- 
tion period where there is confusion of values, break-up of 
inter-personal relationships and, generally speaking, a lack of 
cohesiveness in society. In such societies the law of the 
jungle begins to reappear. Such a society has to fight against 
economic exploitation and provide such opportunities and 
facilities aS will. enable them to live in a society where he 
ceases to be a non-person or a non an entity for the interest 
and pleasure of the economically and politically more power- 
ful. In other words, a society which is so disintegrated as 
one finds in the urban-industrial complexes ceases’ to be a 
society in the true sense of the word or ceases to have the 
characteristic of a communitw life. The relationships that 
exist between individuals are purely market place relation- 
ships and the individual becomes a cog in the industrial 
machine. . 


On the other hand when one observes the rural scene one 
witnesses the tremendous grip of tradition and conservatism 
under which people have continued to suffer for centuries. 
India is a classic example of a highly rigid social structure 
which does not allow for any form of verticle mobility. 
While roots of such social stratification rests in the tradi- 
tional caste system which exists universally in the country, 
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it is important to realise that the caste system is not merely 
a system of social organization but also a form of economic 
‘organization. Occupational division of labour and the ritual 
purity attached to different Occupations, in fact, becomes 
the basis on which inter-personal relationships between 
individuals and groups are determined. One may further 
add that while the hierarchy of caste determines the position 
of each individual and group. on the social ladder, it is not 
necessarily true that power is yielded by those who are high 
upon the ladder. As a matter of fact, the concept of demina- 
tioning caste, that is numerically strengest caste, is gaining 
more and more importance, especially during modern times. 


It is important to also realise that there are large number 
of people, individual and families, as well as groups, who are 
not integrated into the traditional caste and community. 
These include Muslims, tribals, Christians and nomadic 
groups. They remain on the fringe of the social system. 


Despite the evils of a system as described above, the caste 
system has undoubtedly PES: as an integrating force in 
a complex and heterogeneous society. It is no wonder that 
the Indian society has preserve ed its inherent characteristics. 
Its culture its religion, and its social system has remained 
more or less unaffected under the protective umbrealla of 
the caste system. Such have been the forces of “status-quo™ 
that the backward pulling urge continues to dominate the 
country even during its present history. The programme for 
development, whether undertaken~by government or any 
other voluntary or semi-voluntary agency cannot atford to 
neglect this inherent characteristic of Indian society if 
genuine progress is to be achieved. 


In our task of rural development one can easily understand 
the magnitude of the problem in terms of the physical size of 
the country with all its diversities and population of the 
country. More than 80% of Indian population resides in 
5,58,000 villages.. The population of the country which has 
been progressing at a rate greater than 2% has thwarted 
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attempts to increase the level of living of the people despite 
the great technological advances which have resulted in what 
is known as the Green Revolution. The Green Revolution 
though impressive enough in terms of strategies employed and 
the results obtained in terms of increased food production 
making Indian an exporting country has, nevertheless, been 
restricted to certain areas of the country alone. Moreover, 
the Green Revolution has resulted in a form of stratification 
and a new system of exploitation which is widening the gap. 
between different sections of society. The growth of the 
industrial sector has been impressive and India can boast of a 
technological know-how which can parallel those of many 
advanced’ countries of the world. However, according to 
experts, this growth of the Indian economy is more or less. 
lopsided and has benefitted only a few sections of society.., 


Identification of some Problems in Rural Development : 


In undertaking rural development there are some impor- 
tant factors that have to be taken into account. It should. 
first of all be understood that the rural economy in India is. 
basically a subsistence economy and the predominant activity 
at the village level is agriculture. Since land is the most 
important factor of production in agriculture and since — 
agriculture has been the main source of subsistence for human. 
beings, the role of land in the lives of the people has to be 
fully grasped. The history of the world provides adequate 
evidence of land being the source of many revolutions in all 
the continents of the world. Moreover, as Beckett said, land’ 
plays a dual role in agriculture (Buckett-1953) 


“Land plays a dual role in agriculture. It is an industry, 
_a site for production, but it is also soil, the basic factor 
ina biological and reproductive process in contrast to 
mere extractive or manufacturing one. Secondly, the 
farm implies the farmer in his capacity not only as a unit 
of labour but also as a person. These two aspects together 
have given rise in the subsistence stage of development 
to religious and magical connections. 


Hence it will not be an exaggeration to maintain that any 
major change in agriculture brings about social and economic 
upheavals in the rural community. (Hulbe, 1978). Resistance 
to land reform and the failure to implement land reform and 
tenancy legislation is proof of the sacred relationships 
between land and the individual in indian society. The 
extreme complexities of the land-man relationships and the 
tenancy system prevailing in our country are difficult to 
unraval. While some may be based on legal contracts 
providing protection to owner or the tenant or defining the 
relationships between man-land and the government, most of 
the tenancy relationships go unrecorded and are mainly oral 
understandings which have the sanction of the village 
community and are enforced through the forces of social 
control. However, whether one looks at the relationships 
between tiller of the land, that is the farmer, and his most 
important resource, land, from the economic point of view or 
from the point of view of social justice, it is an undisputed 
fact that the implementation of land reform will have to be 
stepped up to achieve either one or the other, that is, 
increased food production or social justice. Secondly, if 
agriculture is to achieve the desirable status of a business 
enterprise and not a way of life (means of subsistence) the 
attitude towards land will have to necessrily change. In 
other words, the farmer will have to endeavour to achieve a 
marketable surplus. This is an important facet of develop- 
ment which has not attracted enough attention of voluntary 
agencies or, for that matter, even the government has avoided 
a head on clash with landed interests by soft peddling or 
even conieviving at the failure to implement land reform 
legislation. 


Characteristics of the Rural Economy : 


The economic characteristics of the Rural Economy may — 
be summarized as below : 

(1) Low level of productivity ; 

(2) Rudimentary tools ; 
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(3) Incidental livestock ; 

(4) Dependence on monsoons; : 
(5). Agricultural indebtedness : 

(6) Inequality of land holdings ; 

(7) Multiplicity of tenurial arrangements and 
(8) Excessive subdivision and fragmentation. 


Furthermore, it is important to recognize that any change 
in the existing technology in rural areas or the introduction 
of new forms of organizations, lead to problems which affect 
social relationships in the economy. These relations between 
groups and individuals are based primarily on the principle of 
reciprocity, that is, there is a mutual understanding between 
different groups, in this case primarily different castes, about 
the social and economic functions they are to perform for 
each other. Different occupational groups are functionally 
and ritually related to each other. Any change, in the 
functional relationships, or any demands which are not tradi- 
tional, genierate stresses and strains in the rural system. For 
instance, the installation of a pump set for irrigation purposes 
affects those who are dependent upon the traditional modes 
of irrigation. The persons and groups mostly affected are the 
Chamars who manufacture the leather bass which drew 
water, carpenters who provide the structure for drawing 
water such as poles, wheels etc., the rope makers who produce 
the rope out of sisal fibres as well as blacksmiths. The 
dependence of the farmers on individuals and agencies from 
outside such as the mechanic or the electrician and distribut- 
ing agencies, change the pattern of relationships between 
individuals within the village. The economy consequences 
of the introduction of improved technology is to displace 
traditional artisans who now have to look for other means of 
livelihood. Pressure on land increases or there is migration 
to the urban industrial sectors. The rural economy may 
therefore be considered to be in a state of transition and ‘to 
the extent that new forms of relationships based on secular 
values evolue, there is bound to be resistance to change. 


lil 


Objectives of Rural Development : 


Defining objectives of rural development is indeed 2 
demanding task. It should be obious that any programme of 
rural development has to necesssarily encompass within its. 
definition all aspects of human life. One such definition has. 
been arrived at by the Centre for Studies in Rural Develop-: 
ment and is as follows :- 


“To develop a self-reliant, self-sustaining and participa- 
ting rural society with equality of opportunities for all 
and social justice”. (Hulbe, 1978). , 


Let us study some of the salient features of this definition.. 
It will be noticed that this definition does not try to specify 
quantifiable objectives, nor does it give parameters of change. 
The whole concept of development itself is undergoing. 
reconsideration and the ultimate aims of development do not 
necessarily reflect the increase in total income alone but a 
better and more efficient distributive system. Similarly, the: 
contents of development as providing parameters is also: 
running out of fashion in as much as the primary concern. has 
now been focused on a better quality of life. For instance, 
it is no more accepted that the purchase of such items as. 
tadios, televisions, bycicles or other durable or semi-durable 
articles of consumption necessarily indicate development. 
Generally speaking, the problem that has become a concern 
with developing countries is to see how best these countries 
can define development within the limits of its own resources. 
It is recognized that some aid from outside is necessary, but 
at the same time such aid should not lead to greater and 
greater dependency but rather the development of a more and 
more self-reliant society. The problem of self-sustaining 
growth is also an important issue which should occupy 
attention of the wellwishers of rural development.  Self- 
sustained growth simply means that the society grows from 
one stage to another stage of development (however defined) 
on its Own momentum with increased accelerations. Too: 
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often it is found that once external impulses have been. 

‘withdrawn traditional economics lapes into the same lethargy — 
and in action as before. Moreover, it is possible that harden- 
ing of attitudes may result tf development is not a continuous 
process. It can thus be seen that developing a self-reliant | 
and self-sustaining society are interrelated the greater the 
self-reliance the greater the chances of self-sustained progress. 
The other important element in the objectives is to develop a 
participating rural society. The term “Participant” is many 
a times wrongly construed to imply 100% involvement of the 

“entire community. This has never been achieved in the past 
nor is likely to be achieved in any society in the future. A 
participating society should imply the involvement of the 
people, generally speaking, in the decision making process as 
well as in implementation and evaluation. This concept 

implies the development of skills in planning and administra- 
tion and in community organization. The concept involves 
the development of leadership at all levels and the ability of 
the leadership to development objectivity i in determining goals 
and objectives and in evaluation. 


The other important focus is on “equality of opportunities 
for all. Once again equality of opportunities does not attempt 
to focus attention exclusively on the fact of stratification. 
based on caste, religion or race,” while these are important 
factors to be taken into account, the concept is intended to 
imply the inclusion of all human beings whatever be their sex, 
age, economic or sociol background in the processes and 
benefits of development and finally the concept of social. 
justice is introduced. 


The final part of the goal presented above : ten emphasis 
on the concept of Social Justice. Itisonly recently that a 
great deal of awareness and awakening has taken place on the 
illeffects of development as understood in economic terms. 
The concept of Social Justice, furthermore, is not confined 
to the widening gap between those in a nation but also draws 
attention to the widening gap between various nations of the 
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world in particular; the gap that exists and is widening 
between the nations of the first world and the third world. 
The concept of Social Justice further recognises that develop- 
ment in pure economic terms leads to exploitation between 
individuals and groups of people as well as between the 
nations of the world. Most of the agencies which today are 
anxious to enter into the field of development are insisting 
that the efforts made either by government or by voluntary 
agencies should tend to the weaker sections of society. Thus 
we find that in our country, attention is being drawn to the 
economically or socially handicapped including the tribals, 
‘the Harijans, small land holders, the unemployed and so no. 


‘These are the people who have in general become victims of 
development. 


A conference on ‘Rural Development—Focus on the 
Weakest’ was recently held by People’s Action for Develop- 
ment (India) and Action for Food Production (AFPRO) New 
Delhi where an attempt was made to identify the weakest 
sections of society and to focus attention on their problems. 
It is interesting to note that during the duration of the 
conference very few made attempts to identify, in many 
words, the weakest sections of society, and analyse the causes 
that have led to the perpetuation of their backwardness or 
their inability to take advantage of the opportunities that 
development of the infrastructure in our country provides to 
better their own conditions. An attempt was made by the 
author to identify some of the weaker sections of society and 
to analyse the causes for their neglect for the past three 
decades. It was pointed out that the process of moderniza- 
tion and introduction of new technologies in agriculture have 
not only deprived many amongst weaker sections of society 
of their livelihood but has resulted in their exploitation. 
Amongst those who fall in this category are the village 
artisans and various categories menial workers who, as pointed 
out above, depended ona society which was vertically inte- 
grated on the principles of reciprocity. (Hulbe 1978). 
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Amongst those neglected in this section of society are the 
settled tribes, nomadic and semi-nomadic societies. It is 
interesting to observe that these people have more or less 
been neglected by the planners. Where certain provition is 
made for the welfare of these groups, because of their sus- 
picion of the lenient influence do not accept them. However, 
one fact is certain that the influence of modern development 
has exposed these tribes to a new world in which they find it 
extremely difficult to find a place either in the economic or 
social or political fields & they become highly suceptible to 
exploitation. ind 


Generally speaking, the process of development is such 
that resources always flow in the direction of least resistance 
thus excluding in the process vast section of society who 
offer in resistance. It is therefore obvious that those who 
have what we term as the prerequisites for development, that 
4s those groups of people who have a headstart, are the people 
who are first to come forward and accept any opportunity 
that would enhance their eccnomic or social status. Power 
thus tends to concentrate in the hands of a few groups and 
‘the weaker sections who lack the same tend to exploited. 


The spectre of exploitation on a wide scale is again raising 
its head in the form of resistance to land reform. Tenants, 
small farmers, the landless labourers are all unable to face the 
vonslaught of modernization which demands that more and 
- fore capital investment takes place and contacts with the 
outside world increase, In desperation they continue to till 
‘the soil with inadequate tools and outdated methods, or leave 
their lands fallow. Most likely, they migrate to urban-indus- 
trial complexes in search of sustenance. When calamities 
occur, such as famines, floods, etc., they have no staying 
power to tide themselves over till the following crops become 
available. Thus entire villages have been’ found to be 


.deserted, 


There are other sections of society who do not benefit 
from the fruits of development. Amonst these one may 
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include a large number of women and children who continue 
to toil and labour in the homes and the fields and who have 
no other important role to play except that of procreation. 
It has been observed that even in families where incomes 
have increased effectively it is the menfolk who enjoy the 
fruits of prosperity while the women continue to play their 
traditional roles. In education, medical care, recreation and 
other avenues of social intercourse the women still continue 
to be neglected. Similarly, barring exceptions here and there, 
children, though loved and cared for, continue to be neglected. 
This is particularly true of females all over the country 
who are considered a burden than a source of joy. The 
concept of Social Justice, if taken seriously, would thus require 
that more than 70% population of our country be covered by 
such plans and programmes that the weaker sections become 
participants in a much richer life and that they build up. 
resistance to exploitative tendencies in society. It is hoped 
that the ambitioas programme of adult education will have 
achived its goal of conscientisation and that the exvloited will 
Cine themselves to contend the forces of injustice. 


Approaches to Rural Development : 


It would be impossible to try and present all the different 
approaches that have been adopted in the past by governments 
or agencies tO rural development due to limitations of time 
and space. A brief analysis of the various approaches that 
have been adopted. in the past would prove adequate in 
showing that a misconception of the goals of development has 
led to a faulty approach or that over anxiety in reaching 
various quantifiable targets has. led to a total neglect of the 
human elements involved in development. 


In the first instance, it may be useful to identify some of 
the various forms of agencies that have undertaken upon 
themselves the task of rural development. Generally speak- 
ing, such agencies are normally divided into broad categories, 
namely, governmental agencies and non-governmentnl agencies 
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otherwise known as voluntary agencies. Such voluntary 
agencies also can be further categorized., There are those that 
are supported by religious organizations, political organiza- 
tions, industries, associations of various types. In our country 
in particular, it is extremely difficult to identify agencies 
which do not have their base in religion, caste or politics. A 
few exceptions may be cited in the Lions Clubs, Rotary Club 
and other forms of organizations or associations which have 
_ their base supported in industries, It is interesting to note 
that in the case of many such so called secular agencies the 
primary emphasis is many a times given’ to the. publicity, 
self-aggrandisement, rather than actual concern of well being 
of society. In the case of agencies which have their support 
base in religious organigations one finds that there is a 
tendency for such organizations to become very narrow ih 
their outlook, understanding and extend aid primarily to those 
within the fold of that particular religion. The Christian 
social service agencies dominate the scene in India with 
their widespread network institutions caréring to the need 
of all sections society. In particular, during times of 
crises or natural calamities such agencies have always been 
in the forefront. It would not be an exaggeration to maintain 
that Christian agencies to a very large extent have adopted a 
far greatersecular approach than most other agencies related 
to other religiour organizations. At the same time, it is also 
true to maintain that while the Christian agencies have 
rendered a tremendous service to society in general, such 
agencies are still suspect and find it difficult to gain the 
recognition they deserve at the national or even at the local 
level. Of course, such exceptions as the works of Mother 
‘Teressa in Calcutta are known but the vast army of workers 
inspired by the Christian faith go unrecognized, but neverthe- 
less continue to toil, particularly in the field of social justice. 
The various approaches to rural development adopted by the 
various agencies may be summarized as follows : 


(1) Government Approach : The government approach is 
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primarily known as macro approach, that is the- government 
necessarily has to look at the totality of the developmental. 
needs of the country, be they economic, social or those 
partaining to any specific area such as education, health etc. — 
In India this macro approach involves the estimation of total 
resources that are available and ate likely to be generated. 
during a given period of time which provide the limitations- 
to what can be achieved- There has been a tendency in our 
country to dividing the resources between states the districts- 
and between various blocks or tahsils. The extent to which 
resources reach the various villages will depend upon block 
level planning. Needless to say, that the division of resources: 
comes under the influence of such political forces that may 
Operate at any given period of time and to some extent by 
tational decisions based upon the needs or the sensitivity of 
‘different areas. 


Generally speaking, the overall approach to development 

adopted by the government is tempered by the prevailing. 
- political ideology and many a times by political exigencies or 
convenience. 


_A government which is wedded to democratic values will 
necessarily adopt an approach which as far as possible leaves 
individual liberties unaffected while governments adopting am 
authoritarian approach will try to force development on the 
people. In India, we find an overwhelming reliance on the 
principles of community development which assumes people’s 
participation in development, decentralization of authority 
etc. In between the twoextremes, that is a democratic system 
of values and authoritarianism, one may discover many shades 
of policies but the effect still remains that whether one is. 
considering a democratic system or an authoritarian system, 
the. government necessarily has to adopt the macro approach. 
Similarly, input output analysis in any system is the major 
preoccupations of planners. ,Such analysis is based upon 
models of growth which are primarily oriented towards 
economic needs. Such models take into consideration certain 
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known variables to be determinantsot progress. Among 
these are included’ those relating to human behaviouya) 
pattern and responses of both individuals groups and the 
institutional infrastructure to external and internal stimaull. 
Fiowever, the questionable assumption adopted by all those 
engaged in planning is that material progress is a prerequisite 
to human welfare. The further assumption that there are 
certain crucial variables around which the models are build 
are applicable to all over society in general. The combination 
of these two assumptions have led people to adoy pt models. of 
economic growth based on primarily Western e: 
Superimpose them on traditional societies wit 
results. | 


The Oe nak of : Voluntary Agencies : 


Voluntary Agencies of whatever sere are necesss 
restricted in their influence by resources and personnel; 
Voluntary Agencies can never aspire to take the place of 
government or to extend themselves over too vast an, area. 
either in geographical terms or in terms of activities, ie iis 
‘therefore seen that most voluntary agencies limit> their 

activities to certain restricted geographical areas and tryo to 
meet the needs of certain fields of social work. It.iz: therefore 
but natural that the approach adopted by voluntary. agencies 
is @ micro approanit rather than a macro approach. : 


In the past col ees. agencies have concerned themselves’ 
primarly with charity and relief operations. and. provided 
services of variour types in the field of education, health, care 
of the handicapped etc. The most of these agencies establishes ue q 
by the voluntary effort have done a great deal of pioneering 
work and therefore in time such work has been: taken over by 
the government. For instance, in the field of education one 
finds that the government has extended itself to all levels and 

similarly in the programme for health services the outreach of: 
the government agencies is far greater than has been possible 
for private agencies. Notwith-standing the effectiveness or: 
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of such services the preliminary extension of the same has 
nevertheless been achieved. 


Voluntary Agencies continue to have more flexibility than 
government agencies and therefore are in a better position to 
seek new ways and means of overcoming new problems as 
they are identified. It is evident that most of the traditional 
forms of services are being provided by order agencies and 
ample scope still remains to do pioneering work in fiélds of 
‘development, ~rehabilitation and social justice. New 
_approaches to development can be tried out and where 
‘successful provide models for other agencies to adopt. One 
‘can draw attention to such experiments as the integrated or 
the Comprehensive Rural Health Programme at Jamkhed or 
BUILD Programme in Bombay and, may be, the experiment 
of the Centre for Studies in 1 Rural Development in the field 
of education. 


Amongest some of the new approaches that ae been 
adopted in recent times deal with integrated development. 
‘The concept of integrated development is, in fact, rather 
_ difficult to understand in as much as integrated development 
could apply to any sector of activities such as, for instance, 
- agriculture, health or even education. An integrated agricul- 
- tural development combines within its scope activities ranging 
from introducing what is knewn as package programme to 
processing and marketing. Which of the communications or 
line of activities one adopts will depend upon the needs of 
particular regions. An integrated health programme would 
combine within its scope activities which relate directly or 
indirectly to better personal and family and community 
health, The concept of integrated health programmes could 
be streched to include even agricultural activities in as much 
as agriculture provides the basic ingredients for a balanced 

diet. | 


Generally speaking, the above approach may be considered 
as the development of a specific sector of human activities 
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avhile integrated rural development has a far greater applica- 
tions and combines within its scope the total life of the 
‘individual, the community and his environment. This 
approach is the one which deserves far greater attention 
because it is being proved that there isa very close relation- 
ship between the quality of life and quality of the 
community’s environment. The integrated development 
approach can easily blend into what is better known as the 
community development approach. More will be said on the 
Community Development Approach as we proceed. | 


There are other approaches to development which need 
some mention. The area development approach is one which 
can also be adopted by voluntary agencies. This approach is 
one when an area is selected for total development. Normally, 
the area will be one which has been singled out because of its 
peculiar characteristics or which has not come under the 
developmental programmes of the government. The peculiar 
characteristics may be either geographical, racial, social or 
purely economic. Geographically one may think in terms of 
an area development approach adopted by the Drought Prone 
Area Project, that is financed by the World Bank. The 
Drought Prone Area Programme focuses attention on certain 
watershed areas and integrated programme of development 
are introduced in such areas. The primary emphasis in these 
programmes is water, soil conservation, development of 
supplementary sources of income etc. This programme has 
been so designed that it calls for the participation of the 
people at all levels which unfortunately has not been achieved 
as it is a government programme and primarilly target 

oriented. Areas of neglect can also be singled out for 
- integrated development. These may be found in certain 
tribals or hilly areas where certain barriers have for long 


existed between the people in these areas and the community 
at large. : 


A single village approach‘is al o a possibility. This project 
amplies that a village has been adopted for the purpose of 
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integrated development. and attention is focused on each 
individual and family. Attempts are. made to identify 
problems which the individual and families face and find 
ways and means of solving the same either through mutual 
efforts supported by external help or by the agency function- 
“ing as catalyst between the people of the village and the 
various agencies that exist for providing the needed services. 
The single villa ge approach is most suitable for agencies with 
limited resources and those who do not have the necessary 
infrastructure skilled or technical personnel. 


Attempts have been made in this country if introduce the 
concept of co-operation and thus one may term the co-operative 
approach as having some potential in attaining rural 
development. Much has been said and written about co- 
- Operatives in our and one need not dwell on the subject 
further. The dream of introducing co-operatives in India in 
the belief that we can emulate the spectacular achievements 
attained by co-operatives in Israel is wrong. One only needs 
to consider the social and political histories of the two 
countries to realize that there is no comparison whatsoever 
between the two. There are many other approaches that 
may be listed—some are purely educational—consider the 
Adult Education Programme introduced in our coyntry 
recently. Some have ‘adopted the revolutionary approach or the 
agitational approach. ‘There are approaches which concentrate 
primarily on reform and could be just termed as the reformist 
approach. Others have adopted the political approach or the 
political stunt approach and thus the list could be expand. 


One should not forget the Gandhian or the Sarvodaya 
Approach with which most of us are familiar. The Gandhian 
or the Sarvodaya Approach could be termed as the moral 
approach. This approach has lost its glamour during modern 
times but is reappearing in the face of some of the problems, 
particularly those pertaining to social justice which we have 
referred to above. Similarly, the Gandhian Approach is now 
being reconsidered in the light of the scarcity of resources 
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and the destruction of the environment due to modern forms 
of development which appear to be primarily consumption- 
oriented. | 


Most of the approaches that have been mentioned above 
are not mutually exclusive but contain elements of one or the 
other in them. But the approach that one would like to see 
adopted is the Community Development Approach originally 
accepted by the government during the First Five Year Plan. 
period but which unfortunately was relegated to a secondary 
position when the accepted results were not realized. 


Community Development Approach : 


The First Five Year Plan considered Community Develop- 
ment as the “Method” and “Extension” as the agency through 
which the process of rural transformation in the social and 
economic life was to be initiated (Planning Commission 1952). 
During the post war period with the withdrawl of all most all 
colonial powers from what are now termed as the third world 
attention was naturally focused on problems of development 
by the respective nations. “Community Development came to 
be recognized as an important instrument through which the 
process of development could be initiated in societies 
described as being tradition bound, pre-literate, pre-industrial, 
dualistic and soon. Such descriptions highlighted the lack 

-of what economists consider “permissive” and “implemental” 
factars associated with economic jsrowth in the industrially 
advanced countries (MacConnell 1963). Community Develop: 
ment was coosidered as a means whereby two important goals 
could be achieved. In the first place, it was felt that customs. 
and traditions to which people had becom=2 attached for 
centuries together should be gradually removed through 
persuasion. Secondly, it was felt that values of a free society 
could be imbibed in these newly independent countries rather 
that steam roller methods in forcing the pace of development. 
These two objectives together with the community develop: 
ment approach try to solve problems of development by 
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combining what “rational analysis of given situation would 
seem to dictate while maintaining respect for the customs and 
traditions of the people.” (Wieg 1963). It should therefore 
become evident that the process of development is bound to 
‘be slow when emphasis is first given to generating what we 
‘ have termed as the permissive and implemental factors. In 
-other words, Community Development emphasises the need 
to bring about a change in the beliefs, attitudes, traditions 
-etc., of the people, that is to create favourable social, political 
and economic environment for development. The implemental 
factors relate to the creation of an infrastructure which 
support growth. 


The various definitions of Community Development have 
also described it as an organisational process implying that 
old organisations and institutions need reorientation or new 
types of institutions need to be created (Meziro 1963). The 
‘application of community development all over the world has 
shown that whatever problem area is to be solved, the process 
remains the same. “Whether the problem is one of increasing 
rice production, building mud schools, getting adults to learn 
to-read and write, renewing an urban area, organizing co- 
‘ordination, the process of Community Development remains 
essentially the same.”” (Ross 1955). 


It should be noted that at no point has an attempt been 
made to give community development any content. Rather 
.community development has been and should continue to be: 
treated as a technique or method of approaching problems 
and seeking solutiors to these problems. Numerous defini- 
tions of community development have been formulated but 
the briefest and more or less generally accepted definition 
describes community development ‘“‘as a movement to promote 
better living for the whole community with the active 
participation and if possible, on the initiative of the commu- 
nity, but if this initiative is not forthcoming spontaneously, 
by: the use of techniques for arousing and stimulating it in 
order to secure the active and enthusiastic response to the 
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_ movement.” {Sautoy 1958). The same definition can be 
further abbreviated as. “Community Development is a 
movement designed to promote better living for the whole 
community wn the active participation and initiative of the 
community/’ Community development as a method of rural. 
development involves the acceptance of the following 
assumptions : 


() 


2) 
} 


@) 


| take within its purview the totality of human life. 


@ 


Initiative in the Pe and execution re the 
programmes rests with the people. 


People are capable of organizing themselves under 


local leadership, both individual and institutional. 


The approach to development will be such that it will 


There is a maximum reliance upon community 
resources ; that these resources can be supplemented 
when necessary with sources from the Government 
and non-government agencies outside the community 


These assumptions can be further specified as follows : 


() 
(2) 


@) 


(4) 


Desire for a higher standard of living. 


Feeling of mutual responsibility for development of 
the community. 


Desire to live up to moral standard—relationship 
between belief and practice. 


Suspicion of power-realism in dealing with problem of 
power, its necessity and its corruption. 


~The agencies which accept the role of Agents of 


Change have to accept the following assumption : 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Assistance according to ‘felt need’. 


Co-ordination of the activities of all government 
agencies. 


The existence of té&im. spirit and democratization 
within the administrative’structure. 


Moral and spiritual involvement in the work. 


(5). “Dirty hands outlook”— direct involvement in actual 
work, aa 


Strategies of Rural Development : : 


If one is in agreement that Community Development 3 is, 
in fact, the method and extention the agency through which 
rural development is to be brought about, then the following 
strategies can be adopted in stages. 

First. stage : | | 
hs (a) Orientation of those Who are to be engaged Kuss 
development in. community development, Rural 
Sociology and Economics, Rural Psychology and 
other related fields of social Sciences which provide 
an understanding of the social, economic and 


_ political structures or systems and ptocesses of Rural 
+ India. . 


(b) Some orientation in Doisulniee. Health, ea 
Social legislation, Soil and water conservation 
_ welfare administration etc. | 
2. Socio-economic Survey of village conditions to identify 
(a) needs; (b) attitudes, (c) priorities, and 
(d) leadership. 
3. Selection of area of work. 


4, Establishing rapport with (i) The administration 
(ii) The political elite (iit) The village leaders (iv) The 
_ people. 
‘Soane of the following methods could be employed : 
(i) Personal contact. 


(ii) Participation in the progress of various government 
and non-government agencies. 


(iii) Organizing discussion groups, seminars, lectures and 
inviting interest groups to participate in the same. 


(iv) Approaching villages with audio-visual aids. 
(v) Discussions with village elders, members of the 
-Panchayats and Co-opetative Societies. 


(vi) Organizing programmes for school children : and 
inviting village leaders to promote and organize - 
‘and participate in the same. 


(vii) Developing personal friendship with the people in 
3 different ving 


Second stage : 


focial Education and Development of Local Leadership : 
After establishing rapport with the people and winning 
their confidence, an intensive educational programme designed 
to promote initiative and leadership qualities amongst the 
people, has to be undertaken. These eff orts generate the 
development of permissive factors. 
_ The methods suggested are as follows : 


a) Daily visits to the villages discussing problems ways 
of solving them. | 


(2) Setting up a list of priorities and helping them find 
_ ways and means for undertaking development works. 
(3) Where agriculture is involved, organizing demonstra- 


tions plots and visits by experts in the field. Similar 
_ methods can be adopted for health. | 


(4) Organizing exhibition at the village level in agri- 
- - culture, Public Health, Family Planning etc. 


(5) Regular educational and recreational film shows in all. 
villages. 


Third stage : 


Emphasis during the third stage would be placed on 
community projects such as roads, drinking water wells, 
establishment of co-operative societies for financing agri- 
culture, establishment of Panchayats etc. These efforts may 
not directly contribute toward generating income as such but 
will in the long run provide opportunities ‘for people to 
organise themselves to avail of opportunities that have been , 


made available through the prince programme 
introduced by the government. 


iq 


Fourth stage : 


Attention during the fourth stage will be focused on. 
utilizing the infrastructure and the facilities created for 
development of the individual, the family and the pe monity 
in all aspects of his life. — 


It is only at the fourth ‘Stage that certs iantive 
programme should, in fact, be introduced while during the 
- early stages, smaller programme which do not actually require 
heavy inputs, may be undertaken. During the third stage in. 
particular, attention should be placed on organising people 
_into various interest groups such as young farmers’ clubs, 
sports teams, Bhajan Mandals, Mahila Mandals etc. This. 
strategy is necessary lest the people feel that the agencies. 
involved i in development have unlimited sources of inputs and 
that it is primarily to serve their own interest that: they have 

entered into the field of rural development. 


Secondly, as the voluntary agencies proceed from the first 
stage to the fourth stage and identify areas of need, they will 
have to evaluate their ability to make an effective contribu-. 
tion. The agency will have to take into account its own 
infrastructure and facilities. available with it together with 
the personnel required for extension activities when designing © 
a programme’of action. It may be necessary for the agency 
after the third stage to equip itself immediately with such 
equipment and personnel as it deems essential to make an 
effective impact on the community. In other words, it is 

‘necessary that the agency itself develops within its structure 
-the permissive and implemental factors for its activities. It. 
is at this stage that the agency will be in a position to draw 
up a project proposal for submission to various donor agencies. 
The tendency for many voluntary agencies to draw up project. 
: proposals before having passed through the first, second and 
‘third stage is one of the causes for the ineffectiveness of many 
projects. Though the time factor involved may be greater 
in achieving the various objectives a rigidly timebound. 
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= programme lanai not become an obsession with either mre 
agencies or those who provide the agencies with resources, 


| Thirdly, i in undertaking programmes of rural development, - 
it is necessary that one must have some ‘sort of springboard. 
Such a springboard is normally economic in nature in as much | 
as people will be more prone to change if they experience see 
concrete accrue to) them through efforts in which they 
themselves are also participants. However, there are excep- 
tions in as much as one should start as a base activities which 
promote community health and move towards the develop- 
ment of agriculture and other avenues of employment and 
income. One would also take education as a: base and move 
into the fields of development through the students and 
teachers. Similarly; the introduction of rural industries in 
the form of handicrafts, processing industries and the like 
could also be taken as a base from which efficient extension 
activities are undertaken. In other words, what is implied 
here is that any activity undertaken in the rural areas should . 
have as its ultimate aim the betterment of the total life of 
the community and not be restricted to any one aspect 
of life. | , 


Much has . now said about the he and the 
strategies that can be adopted, but one final word on the 
need to coordinate activities with other agencies in the field. 
It has been already ‘mentioned that no private voluntary 
agency will ever be able to compete with the government in 
the field of development in as much as there are severe | 
limitations of resources as far as private agencies are 
concerned and a treamendous dearth of personnel. It has 
been found, particularly in the experience of the Centre fdr 
Studies in Rural Development, that other agencies in the 
field of rural development are more than happy to coordinate 
their activities with each other, . particularly government 
agencies have shown a great deal of enthusiasm in co-opera- 
ting their activities with those of the Centre. Since private 
agencies work in a limited area, their contacts with the 
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‘people are more personaf and the response to various 
"programmes is superior to that of the government agencies. 


Traveller there is no path—Paths are made by walking. 
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CONDITIONS FOR HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 


by 
Fr M V de Bogaert s-j. 
Director, Xavier Institute of 
Social Service, Ranchi-1.. 


The subject of the Consultation presents two poles : 
Development and the role of the Churches therein. The 
better our understanding of todays Development Environ- 
ment, the more relevantly can we spell out the role the 
Churches can play therein. One must first scan the enviroh- 
ment, before gazing inwardly at the task that the milieu. 
challenges us to undertake. 


This paper focusses on the factors that make for truly: 
human development and the type of development manage- 
ment that the present environment demands. The paper is. 
divided into four sections : = 

1. The present understanding of development and condi- 

tions for human development : 

2. The needs and expectations of the development: 

environment 

3. The role of the Church and style of Development 

- Management demanded by the present environment. 


4. Practical Conclusions. 


I. THE PRESENT UNDERSTANDING OF 
~DEVELOPMENT 


Today we have 4 more adequate insight in what truly 
human development implies than 25 years ago when the 
debate started. Through trial and| error and by learning from 
failures we have moyed from a'uni-dimensional concept of 
development to a mote complex understanding. We have 
learned the value. of ‘humility’,’ understood in the original 
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te “ean 


Latin of ‘what is close to earth, and close to small people’. 
It is good to quickly reflect on how the concept has evolved. - 


1. Development: A matter of finance : 


. Immediately after WW II the USA launched the Marshall 
Plan to reconstruct the shattered economy of Europe. The 
results were startling. In a short time, these economies began 
to revive and flourish. Rates of growth never heard of before 
‘were achieved and Europe prospered. 


It was thought that the same policy of monetary aid could 
_ be adopted in developing countries which had just shaken off 
colonialism. Under-development was measured in a simplistic } 
manner. A country where the per capita income was less, 
than 500 US $ per annum was considered poor. The solution 
‘was seen in transferring funds and technical know-how, and 
tthe per capita income would rise almost automatically with 
‘the introduction of industrialisation. 


The model for development were the Western indus- 
trialised countries. Rich countries being considered as 
developed countries, Development would come about 
through the inflow of money from outside and from above, ie 
through the countries’ government. It was expected that the_ 
‘benefits of this largesse would trickle down to the ordinary 
people in the poor countries. This, as a matter of fact, did 
not take place. | : 


‘2. Deyelopment : Socio-economic growth & Integration ; 


The economists found that they did not have all the 
-answers to the problems that continued to crop up. It was 
discovered that development was far more complex than just 
financial and technical aid. Planners began to add more 
variables to the equacion and adopted the term socio-economic 
growth. Besides per capita income, factors. like health, 
education, sanitary conditions, calory intake, protein consump- 
tion and the improvement of infrastructures were given 
consideration. This was the enriched concept of development 
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that prevailed during the first Development Decade, 1960-70 
declared by the United Nations. 


The yardstick remained the developed countries. It was- 
thought that if cities and industries and agricultural colleges, 
engineering institutions, medical hospitals, communications, 
mass media, etc could be developed in the poor countries,. 
then the benefits would radiate to the surrounding population. 
Thousands of students went to Western countries, to acquire’ 
degrees. They got a taste of the gadgets and living styles: 
there and came back convinced that development consisted 
of these goodies. Many stayed back,—the brain drain. 


Those who returned home hankered for good paying jobs im 
Cities, industries or became planners. 


During the period of the four first five-year Plans, the 
country industrialised quickly and infra-structures were built 
up. India is now the 7th industrial nation in the world, and’ 


we have a favourable international palance of payments.. 
Urban. centres grew fast. 


The point of gravity, and the term for measuring develop-— 
ment began to move from. Western countries to the urban: 
areas and pockets of wealth in the poor countries. There was. 
a mushroom growth of institutions, and experts dominated 
the field. Plans were drawn up by experts and bureaucrats 
in those centres and passed down for implementation. 


Rather than spreading the benefits of developments, this 
approach contributed to the creation of a tiny urban-based, 
educated, well-paid elite, who appropriated the benefits of 
development and became developed ‘islands’ in a sea of 

“poverty and misery. The green revolution in the rural areas 
resulted in the same phenomenon, the further enrichment of 
the well-off, and the marginalisation of the masses. This 


approach, paradoxically, contributed to the ‘underdevelop- 
ment’ of the toiling masses. | 


Luring this period voluntary agencies, including Church: 
organisations began to play an important role in development. 
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‘They mee do this thanks tothe aid of donor agencies 
abroad. Church-related educational institutions, agricultural 
schools, social institutes, research bodies, hospitals were built 
up. » The Churches also launched rural projects and contri-. 
buted their part to alleviation of misery, when floads, 
droughts, or other calamities struck. Many of these projects: 
and institutions have accomplished a great deal of good. 


- They were often more efficient than similar Government 


haa 


Tt was natural that persons in charge of these projects, 
having a Western model of development in mind, uncons- 
ciously, and inspite of good intentions, developed the people: 
into their own image, through planning from above. People: 
could implement the projects, but the decisions were not 
made by them. | 


26 The approach was politically safe, for it did not encourage 
people to ask too many questions about the system itself. 
Development became a ‘confidence mechanism’ to win. the 
allegiance of the people to the existing political system. 
People were not made politically conscious. Many of the. 
beneficiaries of Church-related projects, as a matter of fact, 
were effectively isolated from political questions about 
mal-administration and corruption. 


a 


_ During this period, the Chutcheplated institutions ae 
| powerful. In some cases it looked as if a parallel power was 
created within the State. This could not but rouse the 

jealousy of others. : 


Being part of the institutional approach to development, | 
a church Organisations did not question the system as a 
whole. They rather showed readiness to cooperate with 
Government efforts in order to secure the people’s goodwill. | 
The elites began to make use of the services provided by our - 
institutions, to the extent that it became difficult for the 
latter to cater to their pamnary target population, the poor. 

How we have played into ‘the hands of the powerful, and 
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have helped in storing up the existing socio-politiam system 
has been described elsewhere and makes unconiboreapie 
teading (F Houtart). 


3. _ Development : Liberation : 


The third phase is not an Betton of the two fitet ones. 
It is a reaction and critique of these approaches. The under- 
standing of development as liberation owes its origin to several - 
factors : the writing of Paulo Freire, the Chinese and 
‘Tanzanian experiments of development through self-reliance, : 
the oil crisis laying bare the vulnerability of Western 
economies, the writings of Dr E F Schumacher on intermediate 
technology, the warnings sounded by the Club of Rome about 
_ the limitedness of world. resources, the liberation struggle 
against US-sponsored, capitalism i in South America and the 
Christian re-interpretation of Marxist writings. sie) 7 


In this approach the word development is ae by 
liberation. Those who adopt this approach, do not accept 
Western society or the urban-elites i in the Third World as 
models or engines of development. These, on the contrary, 
~ Jhave caused ‘under-development’. People must be liberated 
- from the neo-colonialist and exploitative structures that keep 
them in bondage. The structures of Society are no longer 
taken for granted but are subjected to a searching analysis, 
which helps one to understand how the old approaches to_ 
development have played into the hands of the vested 
interests, and have thus brought greater disparity add bond a 

powerful minority and a powerlen majority. | | 


Liberation is seen primarily in™ terms of the growth of 
awareness of the oppressed, whereby they come toa better 
understanding of their lot, and the growth of a spirit of 
self-help and cooperation. The liberation approach | sees 
human development as a matter of psychological liberation as 
well as building up of political power so that the present 
structures are made more responsive to the needs of people or 
are replaced by more suitable ones. _ This is achieved through 
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bisinges forcai from below, Ses are revolutionary and basic 
in nature. | 


voT his approach has found wide acceptance amongst young 
people and development workers and is widely talked about 
in Church circles. One finds many shades of opinion. Some 
go so far as to dismiss socio-economic projects entirely, since 
they only help in perpetuating the old system. They feel 
that all efforts should be concentrated on enabling people to 
‘engage in political action, development being basically a 
matter of power and politics. Many others do not go along 
with this view and see socioeconomic projects ds a means to 
develop people. 


The point of reference in the liberation approach are the 
poor of the Third World. Development or liberation must — 
originate within the heart of each man. This approach also 
stresses the desirability of developing appropriate technology, 
the upgrading of people’s skills the idea of self-reliance 
(J Nyerere), the concept of bare-foot doctors(China), barefoot 
development workers, and the adoption of a simple style of 
living, that does not exhaust the resources of the world. 


4, Conditions for Human Development : 


With the help of the above review we can come toa 
better grasp of what are the conditions for human develop- 
ment. ; 


a) Development/Liberation starts in the heart of the person- 
in-community. Nobody élse can develop/liberate another 
person. Only she/he can do this. Others can enable the 
process by creating a favourable environment, psychologi- 
cally, socially, politically. 


_(b) The oppressed suffer from a deep feeling of helplessness, 
and have internalised the state of Oppression. They see 
_the oppressor as benefactor, and adopt his pattern of 
behaviour in dealing with others, becoming oppressors in 


Ae 


turn. ~The liberation of these psychological bonds takes. . 


‘place throu gh conscientization, a slow process. that cannot 
be forced. 


| (c) No person can develop on his own, but only in his own 
community. People must be given a chance to make their 
own decisions and mistakes, about matters of which they 

have knowledge. Relations of exploitation, enimity,. 

groupism, greed, cheating, must be replaced by relations of. 

cooperation especially for smalleconomic projects, wherein. 

people learn to put in efforts, and to postpone the satis- 
faction of immediate needs for the sake of the community : 
“or of the future. 


(d) Development and liberation imply the growth of people’ S. 
power to put pressure on the administration to have their 
rights fulfilled, to have their voice heard in the democratic. 
structures at lower level, and to become aware of their 
own duties and responsibilities towards others and the 
common good. In situations where vested interests are: 
deeply entrenched, or caste lines are sharply drawn, 
resistance by the powerful is to be expected. Nobody 
gives up power or privileges willingly. Nobody ‘receives’ 
his rights, they have to be conquered. The growth of. 
‘people’s power will therefore entail confrontation, which: 
may lead to violence, but not necessarily so. A develop- 
ment worker or agency which entices people to violence, 
uses a short cut that may harm people more than benefit 
them. In case confrontation takes place, the sponsoring 
organisation should use all its power and status with the 
authorities, on behalf of the people. 


(e) Conscientization and liberation and political action alone 
are not going to ‘help people out offdegrading poverty. 
Financial, economic and technical inpwS are necessary to: 
help them rise above the poverty level. These physical. 
means should<be provided in such a manner, however, that: 
they enable the people to grow as a community, and 
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should normally be injected when the ptocess of awakén- 
ing and organisation has already made some headway, ie 
when people's power and capacity for self-management 
has grown up. Socio-economic projects should be of a 
size that people can manage, which will usually be small. 

The pace at which a project proceeds should also be 
determined by the speed with which the people can. 
understand the intricacies of its management, and take 
- decisions. Large and sophisticated projects run the danger 
of keeping people dependent on experts. \ 


(f) Development must aim at the growth of the total person: 
in community, and must cover all aspects of his life. It 
must be integral, and enable people to grow towards- 
greater self-reliance. People must be enabled to rediscover 
their own cultural identity as part of the larger system of 

_ Indian society. Attention must be paid to the revival 

and upgrading of local culture, the fine ‘arts, traditional 

\means. of village communication, of recreation, sports and) 

self-expression. 


5. Summing up: The two axes of development : 


What has been covered till now can be summarized in the- 
form of a graph suggesting the two axes on which human. 
development can be plotted : | 


(a) The Y Axis (Vertical) ci t Deprivation and Socio Economic- 
Technical Growth. This deals with the means of the- 
development process. 


(b) The X Awis (Horizontal) of Dependence and Liberation- 
Sel f-reliance/Self-management/Cultural identity, which 
stresses the objectives and deeper values of develop- 
ment. | 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC & TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT ~ 


(5) Socio-Economi 
/ onomic & (aA) ec uma 
. Technical Development dagi - - “ 
without Conscientisa~ itis os 
tion & Liberation 


oc — = 


ee ed LiBERATION 
X SELF-RELIANCE 
| CULTURAL IDENTITY 
{ may ice 5 4 ms 
BG etcse of Society | (B) Corecientization + 
: Ree interven- Liberation without 
n economic follow=up 


DEPRIVATION 


This arrangement gives four quadrants, (A), (B), (C) oud 
(D) that characterise different approaches/stages to develop- | 
‘ment. | 


Quadrant (C) is the state of society before modern 
intervention, or that results from an intervention leading to 
further deprivation and marginalisation of people. 


Quadrant (D) indicates the state, where socio-economic 
and technical intervention has taken place, without-liberation. 
This is in general the present stage of rural society in India, 
and includes the state in which voluntary organisations have 
undertaken socio-economic projects (vg Food-for-work) in a 
paternalistic manner, making people dependent (beggar 
mentality) rather than self-reliant. 


‘Quadrant (B) covers the situation where people have been 
conscientized and liberated, and are politically conscious, but 
haye not been provided with the economic ,means to rise 
above the poverty level. This’ situation is found in areas 
where Marxist groups such as Naxalites or Kisan Sabhas, 
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or even other voluntary organisations have undertaker 
liberation work, neglecting economic inputs, on the plea that: 
this is the responsibility of the State 5: 

Quadrant (A) finally, suggests the area and eaebincs in: 
which truly human development should take place, consisting: 
of a right mix of liberation and socio-economic inputs, so ‘that: 
people can become the artisans of their own destiny. 


After these considerations on conditions for human- 
development, it is necessary to quickly glance at the Indian. 
development environment as it is today. 


II. THE NEEDS AND EXPECTATIONS OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT ENVIRONMENT IN 
INDIA TODAY 


We undertake a quick scanning of the skyline and: point: 
‘out some of the important trends, that carry signals for the 
role of the Church in development. _ 
1. An awakening is taking place amongst the fader. 
privileged. They begin to assert their rights. This calls up 
strong and at times violent resistance on the part of the- 
privileged. Much cruelty is perpetrated on harijans, tribals. 
and backward communities. but this is more and more- 
reported in the press. There is also a resurgence of casteism. 


The struggle for liberation of the people is likely to be a. 
long one. It will entail much suffering, and will require. 
prolonged back-up services, which the Government is unable. 
to provide. In many cases the progress achieved during. 
emergency in the freeing of bonded labourers has been lost 
and people have slipped back into bondage. Vested interests 
re-assert their power with a vengeance and are not being 
restrained by the administration, especially in States where 
the Government has come to power with the help of those 


‘vested interests. 


2. Church organisations have become in many places. 
_ effective agents of socio-economic,development, There are: 
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areas where such organisations are practically the only ones 
that have benefitted the masses. Their good work is 
acknowledged by the Government and the public. 


‘The power of these organisations, and the fact that. they 
operate with assistance from abroad, has projected the image 
of the Church being rich. This has led to jealousy and 
resentment about the church organisations going their own 
-way, and being almost a State within a state. This is likely 
to lead to pressures on the Government, to exercise more 
-control on the activities of these organisations, as is already 
happening in some states. 


A good number of Church organisations continue with a 
‘socioeconomic development approach that could be situated 
in Quardrant (D) and fail to pay sufficient attention to the 
growth of:self-management of the ‘beneficiaries’ of these 


projects. 


3. A growing number of students and young professionals, 
who during their studies were exposed to ideas of liberation 
and Marxism, are now devoting their energies to rural 
development in prolonged commitment, including _ life- 
commitments, and engage in the conscientization of people 
and the development of appropriate technology, and the 
promotion of people’s projects. A new type of professional 
is coming up, who has thrown in his lot with the rural poor. 
More and more students are willing to work in’rural areas, if 
the opportunity is given to them, and they can make an 
honest living, while serving the rural poor. 


4. A small number of church-related institutions and 
organisations such as hospitals and educational institutions 
have reviewed their objectives and strategies and are now 
reaching out to the rural masses. They have eae their 
traditional programmes in such a manner that small people 
tan profit by them. During the recent relief programme in 
Coastal Andhra for instance, relief work has been used to 


promote people’s liberation and growth. 
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Some of these development workers and institutions hive 
engaged in a dialogue with other voluntary agencies within 
the forum of the Gandhi Peace Foundations, AVARD 
{Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development), | 
PADI (People’s Action for Development, India), etc and help 
in a process of reflection on the deeper meaning of develop. 
ment and the rolé of voluntary agencies therein. They are 
welcomed as equal partners in these national forums of action 
and reflection. 7 | 


5. There is a noticeable change in the thinking of the 
4sovernment on development, indicating that the Government 
(a) 1s aware that the traditional approach (socio-economic 
development, Quadrant D) has not led to intended results, 
(b) that voluntary agencies have something substantial to 
contribute, (c) that the conscientization of people is a vital 
condition for the success of any government effort. 


This new approach is manifested in the following ways: 
(a) high expectations vis-a-vis the role of non-government 
agencies in making of the National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) a success, (b) willingness of government 
to permit voluntary organisations with proven abilities, to 
undertake Block-level planning and even to entrust the 
implementation of such plans to these organisations, (c) the 
policy of enlisting the help and advice of voluntary agencies 
in state and district boards and committees for Adult 
education, social welfare, the promotion of community 
forestry, etc, (d) the fact that the government seeks and 
welcomes the views of voluntary Organaisations when con- 
ducting enquiries about police Administration, National 
Wege and Price Policies (Bhootalingam report, etc). 


Doubts are at time expressed about the intentions of 
_government vis-a-vis Christian voluntary agencies. It was 
rumoured that Christian agencies would not receive help for 
the NAEP. This does not correspond to reality. The 
situation may differ from State to state, but one cannot 
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generalise. If the government hesitates to enlist our help, we 
should find cut why this is so and make an examination of 


conscience. 


6. By way of Summary, we can say the following : 


(a) The | deeper understanding of the conditions for 
human development and liberation is beginning to percolate 
in India, including the government (vg Outline of the Naep 
programme). Voluntary organisations, including a few church - 
organisations, are amongst the pioneers in action-reflection. 
From words they are coming to concrete actions and 


programmes. 


(b) The government realises that the masses must grow 
in awareness and relies on voluntary organisations to give 
the lead, because they may be the only ones who can 
‘deliver the goods’ in this area. ; 


(c) Vested interests are opposing the first stirrings of 
the masses, through violent oppression and giving a caste 
colouring to it. The struggle is likely to bea long one, and 
one marked with much frasiration and suffering, | 


(d) A growing number of young people want to 
become agents of social change in rural areas and are looking 
out for organisations that can employ them. Too few 
organisations are at present in the field and many have not 
yet revised their objectives and strategies so as to make them 
more people-centred. Those who have gone through this 
exercise, are consulted by other voluntary organisations, 
government and industries and professional organisations 


interested in rural development. 
(ec) We are living in a time of challenge but also of 


great opportunities. Can we live up to thé expectations and. 


needs of the moment ? 
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III. ROLE OF THE CHURCH AND STYLE OF 


DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT, DEMANDED 
BY THE PRESENT EN comes T 


The present Consultation will concentrate its attention on 
the role that the Churches can play in development, and the 
style of development management that is required. A few 
remarks, to help the discussion going : 


1. A True Grasp of Development : 


[van Illich in his booklet, Celebration of Awareness, makes a 
statement that looks pretentious, but contains much truth : 


‘Tt is my thesis that only the Church can ‘reveal’ to us 


the full meaning of development...The specific 
function of the Church must be a contribution to 
development which could not be made by any other 
institution. I believe that this contribution is faith 
in Christs. Applied to development, faith in Christ 
means the revelation that the development of 


humanity tends towards the realisation of the king- 


dom, which is Christ already present in the Church. 
The Church interprets to modern man “development 
as a growth into Christ.” (p 83) 


The late Pope Pau! VI in his Encyclical Letter, On the 
Development of Peoples, made this idea more explicit. He 
describes Development as a transition from simpler and 
lower forms to higher ones reaching into growth in Christ : 


eaO: 


“Tf further development calls for the work of more 
and more technicians, even more necessary is the deep 
thought and reflection of wise men in search of © 
a new humanism which will enable modern man 
to find himself anew by embracing the higher values 
of love and friendship, of prayer and contemplation. 
This is what will permit the fullness of authentic 
development, a development which is for each and 
for all the transition from less human conditions to 
those which are more human. 
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Less Human Conditions : the lack of material necessities for 
those who are without the minimum essential for life, the 
moral deficiencies of those who are mutilated by selfishness. 


Less Human Conditions : oppresive social structures, whether 
due to the abuse of ownership or to the abuses of power, to 
the exploitation of workers or to unjust transactions. 


Conditions that are more Human: the passage from “misery 
towards the possession of necessities, victory over social 
scourges, the growth of knowledge, the acquisition of culture. 


Additional Conditions that are more Human: increased 
‘esteem for the dignity of others, the turning towards the 
spirit of poverty, cooperation for the common good, the will 
and desire for peace. 


Conditions that are still more Human: the acknowledgement 
by man of supreme values, and ot God their source and 
their finality. : 


Conditions that finally and above all are more Human : faith, 
a gift of God accepted by the goodwill of man and unity and 
charity of Christ, who calls us all to share as sons in the life 
of the living God, the Father of all men.” (paras 20 & 21). 


Pope Paul VI sees a continuity between all these stages 
the highest giving meaning and direction which has already 
to be present in the lower stages if they are to contribute to 
real human devélopment. | 


2. Internalising and Sharing this Insight : 

The challenge for the Churches is to internalise these new 
insights as part of a deeper understanding of the Christian 
Faith, and then to share them with others. Some groups 
have progressed in this matter. But large numbers of 
Christians still see a dichotomy between professing their faith 
and struggling for justice. 


_. A number of church groups in India,—and this pheno- 
menon cuts across denominations—are still caught in the web 
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of conservatism, that harks back to the past, gives a sense of 
security and closes the Church from the world. In north 
India, the tendency of looking inward is reinforced by the 
fact that Christians are a tiny minority and may owe their 
origin to missionary organisations which have withdrawn 
from the Indian soil, and do not provide financial assistance 


anymore. Such groups often suffer badly from infighting. 


Thomas R Laws describes the problem of conservatism as 
follows : 


‘Surely the greatest problem of religious communities 
is that of conservatism. That is not to say that 
religious groups have right-wing tendencies—although 
some of them obviously do. Rather the almost 
obsessive preservation of forms, habits and doctrines 
from the past has produced an atmosphere that 
muffles ideas and actions. The past may hold wisdom, 
excitement and fullness of experience that are too 
much unknown and untapped. To bein touch with 
the passions of the past through memory may be both 
exhilirating and strengthening. But this is not the 
past and no amount of remembering can make it 
so. lithe past is to yield wisdom and inspiration, 
it must be approached urgently and creatively. 
Religious communities have allowed their pasts to 
settle over them life fetid smoke over a town dump. 
The conservatism of default has made innocuous, 


shapeless hulks of communities that need to be vivid 
and crisp.” 


(The New Professionals, p 137) 


The challenge before bishops and pastors is to come to a 
deeper grasp of the fulness that the idea of development 
contains and then to share this insight with their congrega- 
tions, so that these congregations from being closed to the 
world, turn out-wardly, open their windows and let in some 
fresh air, and then set themselves to the task of participation 
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in the national development efforts, without being swept off 
their feet, or denying their roots. 


3. Styles of ( Development ) Management in Church 
Institutions : 


The extent to which a better understanding of develop- 
ment can be translated into a style of development manage- 
ment, depends on the nature of a particular institution, its. 
age, and the social sensitiveness of its chief executive. A 
typology is attempted here. 


a. Parishes and religious organisations : They engage 
in evargelism and cater to the explicitely religious needs of 
their members, the membership being restricted to person of 
a denomination. “Their style of management tendes to be 
inward looking. “Te gocial .activities are undertaken, then 
they are usually limited to the members of the flock, and if 
this is not the case, the latter are jealous about help, v.g., i 
the form of food-for-work, being given to ‘outsiders’. In ie 
eyes of society, these organisations look ‘sectarian’.and little 
can be expected from them by way of involvement in the 
wider society. 

There are however; happy exceptions. Some organisations. 
have turned the corner, have opened their windows and are: 
now active in the social field. Some dynamic parish priests. 
and pastors have managed to orient their members towards. 
ecumenical co-operation, reaching beyond the boundaries of 
Christian allegiance. A few pastors, for instance, are inter- 
ested in the NAFP and are motivating their members to fully 
participate in it. 


_ b. Church-sponsored educational & health institutions - 
They contribute significantly to the welfare of the total 
population. Most educational institutions are an integral 
part of the formal system of education. They receive govern- 
ment help, but feel also restricted by government control and 
suffer from the same ailments as other educational institu- 
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tions : student unrest, shortage of funds, outdated curricula 
and teaching methods. If they maintain good standards, they 
are under great pressure from the elites to admit the latter's 
wards, irrespective of merit, to such an extent that it 1s 
difficult for them to cater to their original target population, 
the poor, tribals, harijans, etc. 


These institutions are Palos to maintain their minority 
status and have not hesitated to fight it out with government, 
by taking matters up to the Supreme Court. They find it 
difficult to be truly innovative and few of their members 
have time to reflect on wider issues, being entirely consumed 
by run-of-the mill work. 


A small number however, have reset their objectives and 
strategies so as to reach out towards the poor in their 
environment. Certain Christian hospitals have pionneered 
in this direction. But these institutions, whether medical or 
educational, having become part of the formal system, realise 
that the elites will not permit them to stop catering to their 
setvice, in order to turn entirely towards the poor or the 
rural masses. Major commitments in terms of buildings, 
staff, expertise practically exclude such dramatic gestures. 


C. Church-sponsored socio-economic projects & organi- 
sations : Among these organisations are several, which are 
much older then the development debate. They continue to 

‘do good work. Their membership is at time limited to one 
religious group, v.g., a housing co-op, or a credit society. 
‘They lead an existence apart from the national life and have 
little influence on what happens outside them. 


The more recent projects were started with a model of deve- 
lopment that stressed economic objectives only (Quardrant D). 
They find it difficult to integrate the positive aspects of the 
liberation approach and thus retard the full human growth of 
their members. The size to which some projects have grown 
or the sophistication of the technology they use, excludes 
their members from sharing in actual decisions and policy 
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making at higher levels. The case with which members got 
‘supplies’ has not helped them to grow towards self-reliance 
and has vitiated their motivation. 


_ d. Groups & organisations wedded to the liberation 
approach: These are usually younger groups often of 
ecumenical nature or with members of different religious, 
only remotely related to Church control, and free from 
clerical control. 


They have thrown in their lot with the poor and operate 
in a less structured manner. Their members have adopted a 
life-style that identifies them with slum-dwellers cr rural 
masses. Some of these organisations concentrate on conscien- 
tization and political organisation based on a Christian re- 
interpretation of Marxist ideas. They shun socio-economic 
projects and are at times critical of other church organisations. 
which engage in socio-economic work. They stand for 
confrontation and play a ‘prophetic’ role in the Church and 
in society. They do not hesitate to criticise Church authori- 
ties. This may make dialogue difficult. 


Other groups however, focuss attention on peoples’ 
development and shun extreme position which antagonizes. 
the main body of Church members. 


C. Summing up: There are many mansions in the house — 
of the Heavenly Father. There are many valid approaches. 
to development, all of which have a role and function to 
play. , 

(i) All organisations, whatever be their age or style of 
management can contribute to a deeper understanding of 
human development and can adopt their policies and styles 
of management in such a manner as to become relevant to 
the expectations and needs of their environment. 

Whether such an orientation becomes a reality, depends. 
- on the social sensitiveness of the chief executive and whether - 
he or she can take the organisation and its decision makers 
-through a process of evdluation and objectives’ setting. 
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(ii) Organisations that are ‘highly institutionalised or 
that have made considerable commitments in terms of 
buildings, technical expertise, or that have become a part of 
the formal system of education or health care, find it difficult 
to re-orient their activities, so as to cater to the needs of , the 
grass roots. The elite to whose needs they cater, would not 
permit them stop these services in order to cater to rural 
folks or urban poor. Minor commitments, however, are 
possible, as long as the boat is not rocked too much. 


Gii) A dialogue must be maintained amongst all church- 
related institutions and groups, whatever their style of 
management, Younger and more extreme groups have an 
- obligation to talk with their older colleagues of more aged 
institutions. Extreme positions of criticism and confrontatien 
run the danger of a total break-down in dialogue, polarization 
into progressives and conservatists, and total isolation from 
the main body of the Church. If these groups cut themselves 
loose from their roots, they will drift and become the play- 
thing of other forces or become purely secular in ideology 
and turn into salt that has lost its saltiness. 


IV. PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


We are living in a challenging period, a time when the 
Church is called upon to share with others a deeper under- 
standing of human development and in this process redis- 
cover its cwn youth and identity. This is what others expect 
from us. We know that the deepest rationale of development 
is growth into Christ, the OMEGA ‘towards .which ° the 
universe is evolving. | | 
It may not be possible to express this explicitely when 
dialoguing with others. But this reality and direction can be 
conveyed through what we do, the way we share in the 
development efforts of the country, the witness of our style: 
of life and management.’ Hence, the following practical 
suggestions by way of concluding this paper : 


1: Others vaccept us on the basis of our apap 


wee 


competence, commitment to the lot of the under-privileged 
and devotion to tasks. They know that our ideology is based 
on Christ. 


We must run our institutions, organisations and projects 
in a professional manner, recruit the best people available, 
Irrespective of the faith they profess. It pays to invest in 
people, to spend on their further training and development. 
and to provide them with good working conditions and 
security of employment. The opportunities for training | 
people in conscientization, rura! development, etc are growing 
India. 


2. When working with others, including the government 
and especially when accepting government funds, there 
should be no mixing of evangelism and development efforts. 


Rather than working on our own. with the danger of 
projecting an image of an ‘undigested’ power within the 
state, often drawing its funds from foreign sources, it is 
desirable to co-operate with others, including the government. 
This can be done in the form of a consortium of voluntary 
organisations. Such an approach helps to widen our views, 
to rub off corners to appreciate the work of others, and to lay 
lurking suspicions to rest. It makes it also more easy to 
obtain government funds. 


Working with others should be on a basis ot trust and 
give and take. It should not merely be in order to ‘oblige’. 
Co-operation may have to be selective. - 


Working with government is not easy. It requires much 
tact, patience and staying power. The enthusiasm of higher 
officials for co-operation of voluntary agencies mav not be 
shared by lower officials, who are rule-conscious and may have 
_ their own axes to grind. Government funds, even when sanc- 
tioned, are notoriously slow in coming. One must therefore, 
have resources of one’s own, preferably locally generated 
resources, on which one can fall back, lest programmes once 
started collapse because of delay in the arrival of funds. 
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3. There is no church institution, whatever its age, or 
style of management, that cannot co-operate in the develop- 
ment effort. But church institutions must be able to 
evaluate their present programmes, and then to up-date their 
objectives, strategies and policies. This implies. a process of 
conversion, from the past to the present and future, which 
may be painful and threatening to many. 


A great deal of social sensitiveness and courage is required 
from the chief executive of an org:nisation, to initiate this 
process, and also the capacity to enthuse his colleagues with 
a vision of what the institution is called upon to do in today’s 
society. 


4. The biggest challenge for bishops and pastors is to 
prise open the windows of church congregations that have © 
stopped to evolve, so as,to let in fresh air. 


Today God talks to us through the Bible, the bishops and 
pastors, and the liturgy they celebrate. He talks even more 
loudly through the secular environment in which we live, 
with its anguish, its*hopes and its expectations. 


A church which does not listen to this voice, runs the 
danger of commiting a mistake that the scribes made at the 
time of Jesus. They were so full of the past, that they failed 
to recognise God walking amongst them in the person of 
Jesus. ‘ 
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‘PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL 
SERVICES AND DEVELOPMENT 


By 
Dr D Paul Chowdhry, 


Director (Public Co-operation), 
Dept of Rural Development, 2 
Ministry of Agriculture & Irrigation, 
Govt of Iudia, New Delhi. 


With the availability of scientitic knawlege about social 
services and techniques of working with people our approach 
‘to social services has now become development oriented. In 
other words, charity approach to helping the poor has now 
been replaced by an approach of making the needy individuals 
and communities as self-reliant. Therefore, we are now 
working at what is known as ‘participatory development’ 2 
process of development which is based on the felt-needs of 
the people, in which the beneficiaries themselves actively 
participate , outside agency working only has a catalyst or 
facilitator. | 


- 


‘People’s Participation” —-a misconceived term : 


As a matter of fact, the very term ‘“people’s participation * 
is mis-conceived. People’s participation connotes participation 
of the beneficiaries in a programme of social welfare or 
development initiated or sponsored by <an individual or an 
agency outside the community. In other words, it means that 
there is a project by an outside agency planned and formu- 
late by it in which the participation of the prospective 
beneficiaries is sought. . Though participation in development 
and social services is of; paramount importance, yet our 
approach to planning for development has to be rather 
broader than mere ‘seeking’ participation. What we should 
aim at is a development project formulated by the people, 
based on their felt-needs and run with their local resources 
both in terms of men, money and materials primarily available 
locally ; outside assistance only filling up gaps or functioning 


as a catalyst. 
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Who are the ‘People’ ? 


When we talk of people’s participation, whether in the 
narrow sense or in the broader sense, the people have to be 
conceived as beneficiaries of the programme and organisers of 
the programme—formal or informal or through well-organised 
voluntary organizations—from within the community or from: 
outside including local people’s institutions. 


People’s Institutions : 


The main principle behind the community development 
programme is the concept of self-reliance in individuals and 
initiative in the community, so that people are able to manage 
their affairs themselves treating the village as self-sufficient 
and self-governing unit. In this context, people’s participation 
was given sufficient importance. Though the community 
development programme started as a government programme 
with people’s participation, yet an attempt was made to 
associate people through Block Advisory -Development 
Committee, constituted of officials and non-officials. In the 
process of community participation, women and youth were 
considered as the potential groups representing rural commu- 
nity both as beneficiaries to the programme as well as instru- 
ments of implementing the programmes. 


Mahila Mandals : 


Thus, Mahila Mandals/Samajams/Sanghas were promoted 
as part of the programme of community development. In the 
initial stages these institutions w2re in the nature of gathe- 
rings of rural women around certain socio-religious activities 
and bhajan/kirtan as one of the main activities of these 
institutions. The idea was that the women could be motivated 
to have broader perspective of developmental activities 
starting from a point where they ‘could gather around 
a common interest, Le. socio-religious or socio-economic 
activities. Later, these institutions were given larger responsi- 
bilities and, also, some funds were placed at their disposal 
for social education activities. 
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_ According to the available information there were 61,390 
‘Mahila Mandals working at the end of the year 1975-76 with 
-a total membership of 17° 22 lakhs. The average number of 
Mahila Mandals per block roughly | works out 3.63 with a 
‘memberships of 382°31 per block. The average number of 
ymember per Mahila Mandal, therefore comes to 28.05. 
‘State-wise information about the Mahila Mandals is given in 
-Annexure I. 


Gram Sevikas are responsible for promoting and streng- 
--thening Mahila Mandals as part of their responsibilities, At 
the block level, her work is supervised and guided bya 
‘Mukhya Sevika subject to these functionaries being available 
sas part of the block team. However, the position varies 
‘from state to state. ) 


Mahila Mandals/Sanghas have undertaken the following 
activities : Child-care, nutrition, home management, sanita- 
tion, literacy, rural arts and crafts, environmental sanitation, 
small savings, agriculture, particularly kitchen gardens, 
poultry, dairy, etc, organisation ‘of socio-cultural and religious 
functions. The Mahila Mandals are also being increasingly 
involved in implementing various government programmes 
like the ICDS, ANP, small savings, community health 
service, etc. | hehe is, 


Instruments of development . 


In order to enable them to undertake higher responsibili- 
ties of development, various steps have been taken to promote’ 
and strengthen Mahila Mandals. Some of these are men- 
tioned below : 

i) Research studies into the working of the Mahila . 
Mandals in order to know their strength and 
weakness. (NIRD, NIPCCD, IPA). | 

it) In order to formalise these institutions, arrangements 
are being made to get them registered by simplifying 
procedure of registration and prescribing a token 
registration fee : 
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111) Recurring and non-recurring maintenance grants to: 
strengthen their organisational structure. 


iv) Assisting them to form federations at the block,. 
district and state levels. 


v) Orientation of the office-bearers of the Mahila. 
Mandals in organisational aspects of the Mahila. 
_ Mandals. | 
iv) Incentive awards’to the best Mahila Mandals ; award 
~ money being utilised for economic activities. 


vii) Training of associate women workers in order. to: 
motivate rural women leaders to take up programmes 
for women and children to become partners in‘ the~ 
process of development. 

“ 
Youth Clubs : 

In order to utilise the youth power in the rural areas for 
tural development programmes, and to motivate the young 
farmers to adopt new technology of farming, the institution of 
youth clubs was conceived as part of the community develop- 
ment programme. Here again, the interest of the youth 
around socio-cultural activities is utilised for widening their 
horizon and their activities to cover larger programmes of 
rural development. The village level worker is responsible 
for promoting youth clubs with the supervision and guidance 
_ of the Social Education Organizer. The main activities of 
the youth clubs are socio-cultural programmes including. 
sports, economic activities like poultry, goat-rearing, cattle- 
rearing, vegetable growing, compost making, village indus- 
tries, etc. In other words, the youth clubs are being 
utilised as forums of young farmers so as to transfer new 
‘agricultural technology through these groups. 

There are already around 89,741 Yuvak Mandals func- 
tioning in the country with a total membership of 20,584. 
lakhs. In other words, on an everage, there. are 19:92 
Yuvak Mandals per block with 23 members per club, State- 
wise information about Youth Clubs is given in Annexure II. 
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Youth as Instruments of Development : 


In order to promote and strengthen these’ organisations, 
the following steps have been taken : 


i) To undertake research studies into the working of 
the youth clubs (NIRD). 


ii) To help the youth clubs to have formal status by 
giving them a simple constitution and simplifying 
the procedure of registration. 


iii) Giving them administrative (recurring and non- 
: ~ 
recurring) grants to improve their organisation. 


iv) Arrange training of their office-bearers in organisa- 
tional aspects. 


v) Helping them to form federations at the block, 
district and state levels. 


vi) Evaluation of the programmes for Yuvak Mandals. 


- Panchayati Raj Institutions : 


In implementation of the recommendations of the 
Balwant Rai Mehta Committee in 1958, it was considered 
‘necessary to link up rural development with local Govern- 
ment so as to stimulate local interest and leadership and 
to involve people both in planning and implementation and 
to create a greater sense of responsibility and self-reliance. 
‘This was the beginning of community development as 
-people’s programme with government support. A three-tier 
Panchayati Raj system was introduced in the country. 
Whereas there are village panchayats in almost all the 
‘states, the position of the Block/District Panchayat varies 
-from state to state. Panchayati Raj with local variations 
‘has been accepted as the pattern of local development 
administration, though* ways and means have to be found 
for their fuller and more active involvement in the process 
of economic development and social advance, The Ashoka 
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Mehata Committee is going into the working of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions in order to suggest a blue-print 
of an wittchive set-up. 


The es of the statutory Panchayati Raj Institu- 
tions at various levels was the culmination of the process of 
involvement of people in development programmes. Though 
these are in the nature of local bodies responsible for 
providing civic services as in the cities, yet Panchayati Raj 
institutions came to be associated with the development 
process. Therefore, these could be strong and useful people’s 
institutions . concerned with development. By and large, 
funds for development work in rural areas are to be routed 
through these organisations. They are also being associated 
‘with planning and implementation of various development 
schemes. However, the experience has shown that with 
the introduction of Panchayati Raj institutions, the element 
of public co-operation in various programmes has not been 
achieved ‘to the expected degree. Yet, by and large, these 
are the basic institutions through which all developmental 
programmes have to be implemented. Programmes by these 
bodies are generally motivated by political considerations 
(Road Vs Child Development). | They are unable to enforce 
lawas relating to tax imposement and collection. Therefore, 
‘various steps have to be taken to strengthen these institutions, 
so that they really promote public co-operation. Some of 
these are as under : 


i) Eating regular elections to these institutions accor- 
ding to the rules. 


ii), Coopting members of Mahila Mandals and youth 
clubs and other voluntary organisations on the Gain 
Panchayats and the higher level of organisations and 
vice-versa. 


. iii) Developing adequate financial ey administrative 
powers on these institutions. 
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iv) Routing all developmental funds in rural area through, 
Panchayat Raj institutions. , 
v) Arranging orientation and refresher courses-for their 


members with special emphasis on enlisting public — 
: co-operation. 


vi) Providing assistance and loans to Panchayati Raj 
institutions for creating remunerative assets which 
may generate income to be utilised for development 

_ projects of local benefit and undertaking maintenance: — 
of the various assets and works. 


- Voluntary Organisations for Rural Diteliimneat ; 


_ Though community Development programme in India 
was initiated by the Government, yet the voluntary organisa- 
tions were the pioneers in this field. The name of the YMCA 
which organised rural reconstruction project at: Marthandan, 
Sarva Sewa Sangh at Wardha and santiniketan in W. Bengal, 
‘may be mentioned as pioneering rural development projects. 
initiated by the voluntary agencies. There are a large number 
of organisations working at the all-India and state levels 
which have developed projects and centres for social welfare 
and development 1 in the rural area through their branches and 
local unit. 


Assistance for social welfare and development projects. is. 
available from the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
People’s Action for Development (India). The Department 
of Rural Development has also evolved a scheme of promot- 
ing voluntary effort in the rural areas through pilot ‘projects 
of public co-operation under which assistance is given to a 
‘maximum of Rs. 50,000/- for a project to meet 50% cost of 
the project ; the balance 50% to come from the people in the 
from of cash, material and voluntary services. The projects 
may cover any felt-need of rural community. The programme 
has no systematic budget or plan but with a view to-giving 
freedom to the rural communities to solve their own problems 
with their own genius and resources, there is sufficient 
amount of flexibility in the project. 
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Voluntary Agencies for Social Welfare : 


As part of Plans of Social welfare, voluntary agencies 
were given the responsibility of organising programmes and 
services in the field of social welfare. Though the Central 
Social Welfare Board initially identified in 1954 around 
3,000 voluntary agencies which received its grants, and this 
number went up to 6,000 in 1961, the number has now gone 
down to around 4,000. Despite the virtues of dedication, 
human-touch, flexibility and nearness to the community for 
which voluntary agencies were once known they are going 
away from the people and becoming bureaucratic in their 
functioning. Traditionally, these organisations were involved 
in programmes of child care, welfare of women, aged, infirm 
and-the handicapped persons, medical, health and education, 
some of them are now entering into new areas and have 
organised more sophisticated, services such as child guidance 
clinics, _creches, Bal bhawans, ‘hostels for working women, 
educational and rehabilitation programmes for the handi- 
capped persons, socio-economic programmes for needy 
women, etc. , 


One of the unfortunate things about voluntary efforts: in 
social welfare has been that these have not been able to 
expand their area of work—geographically and functionally 
and increase their number with reference to thes needs of the 
community. Apart from inadequate coverage, there has not 
been sufficient progress in improvement of - standards of 
voluntary agencies. This is due to absence of enforcement 
of-minimum standards, lack of counselling services and grant- 

_insaid system not conductive to minimum standards. Though 
we have been paying lip-service to people’s participation and 
voluntary action in all programmes of social services, yet 
due to absence of a clear-cut policy and action—plan of 
development and promotion of voluntary agencies, the 
picture is rather difused: The whole affair seems to be 
directionless. Voluntary agencies and the people behind 
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these cannot escape criticism. Thzy- have to set their own 
house in order and must have their own common forum. 


Socio-spiritual organisations : 


Most of the government programmes have not been 
successful in enlisting people’s participation for a variety of 
reasons. Voluntary agencies are also becoming bureaucratic 
and shifting away from the people. On the other hand, 
there are certain socio-spiritual organisations and movements 
which have demonstrated. 


a) full involvement and participation by the people, and 


b) a sense of discipline and a higher level of motivation 
for developmental programmes. 


Movements undertaking big organisations like the_ 
Ramakrishna Missions, Christian Mission, Vivekananda Rock 
Memorial Society, Kanyakumari, etc have created a cadre of 
dedicated life workers. It will be useful to study the methods 
and techniques utilised by these agencies and orders. What 
goes into the motivation of a person who volunteers to do 
service or Jjoms a life-order ? What sustains his interest ? 
What goes into their training? These are some of the 
_ questions which need to be studied. Either a voluntary 
organisation or a socio-spiritual organisation or the govern- 
ment could take the initiative and create a forum at which 
members of such socio-spiritual institutions or orders are 
invited, so that others could learn from each other experience 
and a blue-print of people’s participation in social services 
and: development could be prepared which i is capable of being 
replicated. 


Industry’s Participation : 


With the announcement of the income-tax concession on 
expenditure incurred on approved projects of rural develop- 
ment, industries/business houses and co-operatives are coming 
in a big way with their financial resources, managerial skills 
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and technical expertise to organise programmes on rural 
development in different parts of the country. The‘Prescribed | 
authority’ appointed under the income-tax Act has so far 
approved.about 100 projects of different companies involving 
a total outlay of Rs. 4.5 crores. The Government has also 
recently amended the Income-tax Act so as to allow expendi- 
ture undertaken by an assessee by way of sums paid to 
associations or institutions for rural development programmes. 
In other words, voluntary associations and _ institutions 
desirous of undertaking development and social welfare acti- 
vities in rural area can take the advantage of funds available 
with industries for rural development. They have to simply 
get the approval of the prescribed authority for their organi- 
sation as well as the type of ae to be implemented by 
them. 


Problems of the People’s Participation & Voluntary Action : 


(i) Target ortented approach: One of the constraints 
for people's participation was the target oriented approach 
to development. The extension functionaries were more 
concerned with fulfilment of targets than with the process of 
people’s participation—assessing their felt-needs, helpig 
them to think over their problems, find out solutions and to 
take initiative in that direction. It has been realised that 
Government machinery alone cannot create sufficient motiva- 
tion for participatory development. People’s institutions 
and voluntary organisations have increasingly to be utilised 
for the purpose. Therefore, in the matter of implementing 
block plans for development under Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment, voluntary agencies are being utilised. 


(ii) Lack of tnitiative: In the past we have worked out 
programimes of social development on schematic patterns with 
schematic budgets which do not leave sufficient scope for 
initiative by the people and voluntary agencies. Any attempt 
to standardise programmes and projects should have people’s 
participation. Therefore, all schemes of the Government 
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: 


should aim at a large measure of flexibility through which 
the people’s institutions and: the voluntary agencies can 
operate. 


(iti) Development Vs Welfare:. The concept of welfare 
state has resulted in the state doing things for the people and 
‘providing funds therefor. For instance, services were given 
free to the people without expecting charges, contribution or 
participation. Arrangements have to be’ found whereby 
people should be helped to work out their own plans based 
on: their needs and with their own resources. Thus people's 
institutions and project have to be development-oriented 
rather than welfare-oriented. _ 


(iv) Uneven coverage: One of the constraints of social 
development programmes by voluntary agencies is the possible 
uneven coverage.of the services. In whatever field we have 
to depend on the contribution of voluntary agencies, the 
limitation arising out of non-availability of voluntary agencies 
in certain areas has almost been accepted. In other words, 
there may be duplication in some areas where more than one 
voluntary organisation exist and absence of services in the 
areas where there are. no voluntary agencies at all. Therefore, 
it will not be correct to rely only on the contribution of the: 
voluntary agencies but the gaps could be filled in by the 
governmental programmes and agencies: in such a way that 
governmental agencies should ensure totality of the picture 
rather than depending merely on the capacity of the. volun- 
tary organisations alone. | 


Conclusion : - 


Experience has shown that participatory development is 
more beneficial and has more lasting effect, than development 
projects sponsored and/or assisted by the government. There- 
fore, special efforts may be made ia all the programmes of 
social services and development that local communities are 
involved actively in these programmes right from planning, 
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implementing, evaluation and maintenance of programmes. 
If this is not done, there will be very little inter-action 
between the people andthe guvernment functionaries, on 
the one side and the beneficiaries and voluntary agencies on 
the other. Though voluntary agencies have to play an. 
important role, it will be necessary to promote and strengthen 
people’s institutions at the grass root levels and to learn from 
the rich experience of socio-spiritual organisations and orders. 
The government and voluntary agencies have together not | 
met with sufficient success in people’s motivation and partici- 
pation in social services and development. Our only hope 
is the socio-spiritual institutions and orders. 
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PROBLEMS & PROSPECTS OF COMMUNICATIONS 
IN DEVELOPMENT 
Dr L. M. Rodricks, 


Centre for Development Studies, 
Bombay. 


I 
Why Development ? 


The keynote in India today is development. This is 
inspite of having achieved a high degree of refinement and 
excellence in such diverse fields as science, engineering and 
technology. For the country continues to face serious pro- 
blems created by low levels of national income and: consump- 
tion, mal-distribution of the produce of the land, under-deve- 
loped educational system, mass illiteracy, miserable standards 
of health and a general apathy of the people. If this poverty 
and misery is to be speedily eliminated it is, therefore, impera- 
tive that progress be more rapid. But more progress is not 
the solution, nor is it justified unless its benefits are not 
democratically shared first, with the people who are its 
intended beneficiaries. We cannot continue basking in an 
aura of continued contentment or be complacent simply 
because progress has been achieved in coping with many of 
the problems during the three decades of national indepen- 
dence. Benefits must be shared by all primarily by the under 


privileged. 
Development—tThe goal and the enigma : 


Human factor is crucial to development. Unless the 
quality of production be maintained and justly distributed, 
all the material investments that may be made will prove 
ineffective. The benefits of production including science 
and technology can only percolate to the masses if there isa 
genuinely democratic, institutional framework. This implies 
creating a new society founded on egalitarian values. But 
our people have to be transformed if our society is to be 
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transformed. The working forces have to be productive and: 
critically conscious not only to their rights and duties but 
also to the sacrifices that may be deemed essential for any 
rapid social transformation. In part, this calls for the widest 
possible participation of the people. This naturally presup- 
poses direct involvement of the people in development plans- 
and objectives. The thesis is that if the people themselves. 
take direct and active part in the process, and in nation- 
building it is only then that the country can expect to emerge 
out of its morass of poverty and disease. Only then can the 
country embark on the path of rapid pzogress in all spheres. 
of human activity. It becomes pertinent thérefore that 
development no. longer remains the sole responsibility and 
prerogative of the elites; development now demands the: 
active and conscious involvement of all the people in societal 
transformation, and in correcting the prevalent unjust socio- 
economic structures. Such popular participation, however, 

can only grow out from a creative awareness of individual. 
and group situations and of development issues in general. 

It is this process of awareness which is the basis for any 
change, particularly in relation to education for development.. 
Critical awareness and realisation must start ‘at different 

levels of society, to bring all the desirable, fundamental. 

changes necessary in our present day system of education. 

communication and other socio-economic structures: All 

these efforts together form edu: ational endeavours of immense 
dimensions which can be tackled only by new methods and. 
techniques including the employment of all available reso- 
utces. For instance harnessing and utilising the potentials of 
communication and its various means which serve as excellent: 
stimulants in initiating popular participation. 


But one of the major hindrance towards the path of 
realising these aims is the scourge of mass illiteracy. It is” 
mostly due to illiteracy that the attainment of knowledge is 
beyond the reach of the masses. The essential pre-requisite 


in acquiring knowledge is literacy. And literacy is the pri- 


o 
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mary’ step towards the goal of allround development. 
Without: the ability to read, write or speak-it is virtually 
impossible to explain to the people the reasons and urgency 
of planned parenthood, of proper health care and nutrition, 
including the need for preserving, rejuvenating and nurturing 
the dynamic aspects of our ancient cultural heritage. 


Relevant too is the fact that through literacy people are 
able to ‘arm’ themselves with the basic but essential 
‘knowledge of the root causes of their oppressive state of 
existence and the related oppressive structures that perpetrate 
such existence. It is these very exploitative constraints upon 
the poor’ masses that largely cause them to be unjustifiably 
labelled as being ‘apathetic’, ‘fatalistic’, ‘un-motivated’ and so 
on. 


Literacy therefore, is the instrument whereby the illiterate 
can acquire both the privilege as well as the right to not only 
voice his exploitation but also fight for his rights now denied 
to him. 7 ee 
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Communication : The Instrument of Development— 
Its relevance : 


Communication is part of the very essense of society, a 
phenomenon as basic as our. physiological or psychological 
needs. It is also a medium, through which many of our 
human needs are met. Communication does not operate on 
‘the fringe of society but operate very much within it, being 
closely entwined with the day to’ day activities, affecting 
everything around. It is the basic common -denominator 
providing the network of information and exchange that is 
at the very root of social development. 


India is a constitutionally democratic country and in a 
functioning democracy effective communication is a most 
vital element. It is a link that binds the people who rule 
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and those who are ruled.. Genuine democracy not only 
presupposes but demands’ effective communication specially 
on the horizontal level. It functions mainly on the basis of a 
constant flow of communication—communication from the. 
people to the government and back. It is a non-stop dialugue 
‘with general consensus of views. It inter-acts at all levels— 
between people and between institutions, from government 
to people and vice versa——-through various channels both. 
inter-personal and mediated. 


The goal of communication is development to which it 
can, via its various channels contribute most significantly. But — 
it can do so only in an auxilliary manner. That is, it cannot 
bring about social or cultural change by itself ; it can only © 
serve as effective agents for such a change, in co-operation 
with other agencies and social forces. And the success of 
any socio-economic development scheme, communication 
between planners, their agents and the people is of utmost ; 
each having its intrinsic social function and contribution to: 
society. Used in a constructive manner communication can. 
lead people to the recognition of the need to change, can. 
arouse their interest in new ideas, and can help.to apply 
those ideas within the context of any particular group. It 
can achieve these results in all fields of social and economic 
activity, in rural and urban development, the estéblishmeiit 
of agro-industrial society, and in non-formal education. 


It is through the aid of such a social process that the: 
understanding and co-operation of the people can be enlisted 
to achieve the desired national objectives. They aid in 
influencing people to change outmoded and orthodox ways of . 
living, working and even recreating during the ‘ascent to. 


modernity’. 


Communication—Dilemma & Challenge : 


In India communication through the mediated forms, 1e. 
the modern mass media is mainly non-communication, It 
fails to reach the vast masses of rural and tribal people. 
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Only a trickle of its development messages percolate down to 
them. Along with the high rate of illiteracy, the mass media 
have dislocated the masses from the mainstream of socio- 
economic life and from reaping the rewards of scientific 
knowledge. Consequently most of the activities and achieve- 
ments of national concern go unnoticed ; some of ‘the most 
important messages on development fail to be diffused to the. 
‘people to whom these are primarily directed. Even when the 
media do help in serving as important sources of news and 
information its diffusion becomes effective only when its 
contents are decoded through face-to-face communication. 
For in largely tradition-bound societies like India, communica- 
tion occurs basically through the son massmedia, viz the 
“folk media’ of oral communication—the folk art forms of 
-drama and theatre, poetry and music, puppetry and the like 
including ‘melas’, ‘jatras’ and festivals. It is precisely such 
inter-personal forms of communication that actually help 
in interpreting the messages transmitted by the mass media. 
Otherwise the media’s messages fail to reach every nook and 
corner of the country or areas on the fringe of urban and 
city life. ; 3 


Moreover, the use of these modern communication media 
-——television and other sophisticated, high-cost media, etc— 
in the formal class-room have belied the very high expecta- 
tion initially bestowed upon them. Schools have withstood, 
with little difficulty, the determined efforts of introducing 
change through such media. But in the areas of non-formal 
education there is much more reason.to be hopeful of the role 
communication can perform. 


In deciding to introduce the modern mass communication 
‘means for Development in the Third World much enthusiasm 
was unusually generated over its development role. But 
more often than not this over-enthusiasm and over-expecta- 
tion was. generally the cause of dis-allusionment and dis- 
enchantment with the modern media. On the other 
hand when. traditional “forms, of communication were har- 
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messed and planned for development purposes these were 
usually met with powerful and hostile competition from the 
modern media—at first radio, later the cinema, and now the 
television. As a result the ‘sovereignty’ of the folk-media 
‘was not only encroached upon but its inherent qualities and 
values associated with Indian culture—that had been the bed- 
rock of Indian culture and civilisation through the ages- 
tended to get eroded and undermined. The ensuing effect is 
that after having stood the test of time these noble, age-old 
values are being replaced by those of a more ephemeralistic 
nature, giving rise to the shoddy cultural aberrations \of. con- ° 
_ temporary western civilisation, viz ‘mass consumer. culture’. 


Communication necessarily signifies a two-way process. 
And at the micro level its relevance need not be overly 
emphasised. Suffice to say that in communicating with our 
people in rural and tribal areas this two-way process is the 
key to any meaningful and lasting dialogue. The reality 
however is that there is a constant communication breakdown 
‘between the development planners and development receipi- 
ents. And acommunication gap inevitably occurs. These - 
‘breakdown and gaps in communication generally are due to 
lack of knowledge and understanding of the psychology of 
the rural folk mind and folk lores ; in development planners 
not climbing down from their ‘ivory towers’, ‘among other: 
factors. Above all they severely lack the pre-requisites of the 
‘identification process. 


Identification is a highly sensitive and dynamic concept. 
Tt isa process where feelings perform a vital role ; an emo- 
tional tie whereby one thinks, feels and acts as the person 
‘with whom he has had the tie. It isa most essential condi- 
tion for solidarity and willingness to co-operate ; it is much 
more than mere ‘participation’ and ‘sharing’. Nor is it enough 
to realise identification merely by ‘understanding’ the masses 
with whom there is desire to communicate in order to 
diffuse development innovations, etc. The pre-conditions for 
a genuine identification stems from having faith in our people. 
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Faith demands, among other things, a measure of insight and 
- understanding. To achieve this, one must have vanquished 
one’s pre-conceived nations on our rural and tribal folk— 
_ that they are ‘superstitious’, ‘tradition-bound’, lazy’, ‘ignorant’ 
and so on—including fears and phobias about them. Having 
faith in one’s people leads to the.natural desire to “be in the 
midst of’, to establish contact. Along with faith it is also 
necessary to have empath which is the ability to place oneself 
into the other person's situation ; not merely to see oneselt 
in the other person’s situation but to feel oneself in the other 
person’s situation. This contrasts with sympathy which is 
distant and lukewarm in comparison. A third important 
quality in the process is the need for insight. Insight is the 
ability to see and understand clearly the: inner nature and 
feelings of anyone. 

Another important aspect of the dynamic concept is per-- 
ception of similarity between the observer and the observed. 
This perception of similarity can help us to perceive the other 
as our equal. Identification is enhanced if it is sought even in 
our attitudes and behaviours, even in seemingly meaningless 
or neutral aspects as eating, dressing and entertaining. In 

- fact, the closer and more intimate the; identification process 
is the greater the chances, of success in creating ‘rapport’ 

,and the degree of acceptance. Hence, Faith+Empathy+ 
Insight results in identification. | : 


Communication—Mediated & Inter-personnel : 

Communication is either mediated or indirect, and,’ inter- 
personal or direct. The former consists of the modern 
communication media and the latter the ‘folk media‘ and 
other informal systems. 

In using communication for development it follows, 
naturally, that both these forms of communication be. 
combined and-used in an integrated manner. This will bring 
out’ the best of both forms of unication. In sucha 
‘combination the two forms aes dF csuiclate and unified. 
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whole where one‘@tafts off when the’other leaves. In this 
“Way a very powerful communication system could be formed. 
With the necessary competent personnel, development 
communication can form a powerful instrument for 
change and development, .the ‘appropriate communication 
technology’. Both systems of communication are endowed 
with certain inherent characteristics which are of positive 
| as well as negative Nature. , oie 

. The modern. mass media though possessing immense 
Seesieiat for development activities such as education, are 
extremely expensive for especially poor countries like India, 
Their range is therefore, very limited. Whefe they are 
widely distributed they are, paradoxically, in pockets of urban 
areas. As a result, they have become elitarian in character : 
and failing to be in service of the masses. : 


‘Nonetheless, i in their social impact the modern communi- 
cation. media have certain definite advantages. They are 
unsurpassed in. instantaneous dissemination. of its messages. 
They are able to teach any place anywhere and simultane- ' 
ously reach a massive number of people. They are highly 
efficient media for news and information. And they are 


excellently equipped and suited for imparting scientific 
kmowledge. | 


Th contrast, the ‘folk media’ are better endowed and 
equipped in prodding and persuading people for action ; in 
‘selling’ any Message that necessitates cteady acceptance and : 
‘application. - Moreover, they are of. instant appeal. They | 
apply conveniently to the cultural background: and value 
‘system of the rural ‘illiterate—who lives‘in a world of sense— 
as opposed to the literate who lives in a world of print. - 
Being more ‘intimately related to their cultural disposition _ 
and institutional values the ‘folk média’ are more acceptable 
and, therefore, weild wider impact and credibility. 

The. forms through which. such cultural communication 


take place are wide and varied. _ Some of these forms 
wuld be :. 
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a) Dramatisaiion : This includes Tamasha, Jatra, Jhanka, 
Bhavai, Nautanki, Bhagwat Mela, Kuchipudi, Katha- | 
kali, and. others : 

b) Poe which include Sutradharika (string puppets) ;. 
Putul Nautch (rod puppets) ; Chhaya Putli (shadow 3 
puppets) and Glove Puppets ; 


c) Discussion 1 in small and large groups .: 


-d) Story telling : This comprises of pick forms as s Rasos 
(ballads),.etc ; : , 


e) Pilgrimages. 


= 
CHURCH’S ROLE IN DEVELOPMENT COMMUNICATION. 


In line with the theme of the Consultation, -“The Role of 
Churches in social Development” it. would be pertinent. 
that the Church in its endeavours towards social uplift and 
development has to adopt a more \pragmatic and realistic 
approach rather than. being obsessed in the ‘hereafter’. 


It is no longer disputable that one of the major impeda 
ments to the correct use of communication for development 
in Third World countries like India, is the blind. application 
of communication techniques and models. established in the 
West. The social implications and magnitude of this is of 
major significance to the Church as well. _ This is because 
Christianity has historically been one of the leading forces 
working in favour of the introduction of ‘Western standards 
and patterns of behaviour in especially the Third World.’ 


Tf the Church is:now ‘prepared and committed to embark, 
in a big way, to use communication in its renewed mission of 
‘human development including Christian Witness it’ must 
take a fresh and close, hard look at its basic. Christian: 
doctrines. This is especially necessary in present-day context. 
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of not only world bev BSpandHt but in the newer challenges 
and ‘callings’ that are repeatedly knocking on the doors of 
the Church. In the light of such trends where the Church’s 
teachings come into contact and conflict there is need to 
evolve a new interpretation and elucidation of the Christian 
theology and of the Gospels. It should generate a creative 


and receptive interpretation to such trends as ‘Liberation 


Theology’, , ‘Appropriate Christianity’. and so on that are 
evolving in various parts of the Christian world. 


In the field of Development Dumaninicntin’g the vital role 


that the Church can perform’ would be im Community 


Organisation, in critically awakening the consciousness of the 


people to the stark inequalities in the existing) social system, 
pin-pointing the root causes of poverty, exploitation and | 


oppression. This could be achieved through such channels as 
‘cultural action’ programmes conjoined to literacy campaigns 
using Paulo Freire’s techniques of ‘conscientisation’ and 
Gandhi's philosophy of. education and ‘sarvodya’. Apart 
from catrying out such tasks it would at the same time, in 
the process, be translating national development policies of 


eradicating mass illiteracy. Since our government has 


decided to provide voluntary organisations‘an important role, 
for. i instance, in the National Adult Education Programme, 
the Church should channelise its material and intellectual 
resources to: the struggle of the illiterate adult’s search for 
solutions to their day-to-day problems. Emphasis should = 
placed on values, hopes and aspirations that authentically 


reflect our Indian culture. This would be more relevant in: 


contributing to building up public opinion and mobilising the 
people for action. Unless these ideals are based on Indian 
value premises; the whole plan and programme of the Church 
would risk being legitimately suspect and thus bound to fail, 


This is not to impress, from what preceded, that the 
Church must forsake its Christianity, in order to accommodate 
itself and be accepted as partners in the development 
dialogue. Nor does it connote the Church should dispense 
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with prea¢hing the Gospel any more than our government 
should stop being political. On the contrary, if there is any 
validity or sense in their participation it is because they, as 
Christians, have something to contribute to the allround 
development of the nation. If it has the will, acumen 
and the honesty. it could evolve a new Indian Christianity 
which would be j jn harmony with the over-all culture of the 
country. This new Christianity could go a lon g way, beyond 
the plane of vulgar politics and ideological demagogue that 
today are so irreconcilably contradictory and polarized. The 
Church could indeed well be that ‘VOice in the Wilderness’ 
which alienated Man in striving to listen to but cannot hear! 
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ORGANISING THE SELF EMPLOYED 
WOMEN WORKERS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
Mrs Ela R Bhatt, 
Gen. Secretary, 
Self-Employed Women's 
Association (SEWA) 
Ahmedabad 
I have the henour to belong to a unique organisation, 
Textile Labour Association (TLA), founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi, in 1917—the biggest single union of textile workers 
with a membership of 1,20,000 workers. 


Women’s Wing: 


I happen to head the Women’s Wing of the TLA. The 
first programme of the wing was the training of women and 
girls of the workers for specific vocations and trades. The 
wing then helps them to find and even provide suitable 
gainful work. (1873 Women in 25 centres are today being 
trained for sewing, machine embroidery, machine knitting, 
radio servicing, as press compositor and home helper. 

Training leads to economic activity. Production units of 
- TLA provide work to some of the trained women. 


How we met the Self Employed. Women : 


It was noticed while running such programmes that there 
were many women who were engaged in various trades and 
services but as they were unorganised and unprotected, they 
could not get the just and full payment for their honest, hard 
and dignified work. We have named them as ‘self-employed _ 
workers’. 


Unorganised Category of Workers in Urban Areas : 


This section is one of the economically weakest, out of 
Lis Saeed | 
whom majority of them are women. They shuttle between 
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the adjacent rural areas and the nearby urban centres. There 
is a continuous and running spilling over of these workers 
from the rural to the semi-trban centres of work, which is 
unavoidable at their village. This population either prefers 
to shuttle back and forth or make temporary settlements in 
slums. 


This section of workers is almost entirely unprotected, 
unorganised and very often under-employed. Being un- 
organised, they are at a great disadvantage, both by virtue of 
the nature of their work and their position. This class of 
workers have naturally little’ or no bargaining power. There 
are ten state enactments which ordinarily protect the interest 
of the industrial workers whose wages and other rights are 
covered by one or the other of them. . 


~ 


The category of workers ( of whom majority are women, 
again) we are concerned, does not fall within the ambit of 
any of the labour laws In the case of them, neither employer- 
employee relationship, nor wages nor even hours of work are. 
fixed. All these undergo a change.with each operation and 
position alters from situation to situation. Piece-wage is the 
only method of payment and the only way of securing .work 
or employment is to hang around the work site till work 
occurs or becomes available. In the case of handcart pulling, 
loading and unloading, for example, railway yards, urban 
commodity markets, agricultural produce markets, ports, ete 
are some of the areas of major concentration of this class of 
unprotected and unorganised. labour. 


Under the Women’s Wing of TLA. effort was made to 
integrate them, to size up and estimate the categories of 
unprotected labour women in the city of Ahmedabad. Our 
task concentrated on studying these women workers. 


Profiles of Urban. Poverty : 


Survey was made to study socic-economic conditiaes of 
the women engaged in different occupations : head-loading, 
hand-cart pulling, garment making, vegetable vending, used- 
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garment dealing, junksmithy, milk producing. What did 
we find a 

97% of them live in slums 

93% are illiterate | 

91% are married & on average have 4 children 

61% are below age of 25. 3 

60% are under debt 

78% work on rented means of ‘iihcicthoul 
70% have to carry their children to work-site 


Average daily income ranges from Rs. 4/- to Rs. 12/- per ake 


Common Problems : 


Among the common problems are rented means of 
production, shortage of capital, shortage of raw materal, 
inadequacy of place of work, lack of .suitable market place, 
decentralised purchase and sale, indebtedness, large families 
to feed and ill health. 


-Women organised in SEWA : 


These workers whom we called self-employed workers 
were organised into Self-Employed Women’s Association 
(SEWA) in 1972. The membership today stand as 10,667 
women workers. It. is a trade union registered under the 


Trade Union Act. 


Structure of SEWA : 


SEWA is a completely self-sufficient body. Ragcaenbere 
pay due of Rs. 3/- per year. 


SEWA has .a Representative Board of 153 elected group 
leaders from different sections of total membership. There 
‘are seven trade committees. The group leaders usually - 
know the mechanism and the problems of their trade well. 
They provide the communication channel. Business meetings 
of the group leaders are held every month which also serve 
as consciousness raising meetings, through lectures, 

discussions, films and demonstrations. _ | 
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First Programme : 


SEWA< started with the first programme of protecting 
its members from the exploitation of private money lenders 
or other big traders. These people from whom the women 
purchased their inputs had a great hold on them because of 
their weak bargaining position. For want of small capital 
for trade, they fell prey to the inhuman rate of interest 
of private moneylenders. 


Another case of helplessness is where the means of 
labour are not their own. For example, a handcart puller 
ora hand-spinner is always at the mercy of the owner of 
the handcart or Charkha, The sword of unemployment 
hangs constantly above them. Their honest earnings are 


sqtieezed away. 


Credit Facility : 

Nationalised banks with their policies to ‘serve the poor’ 
held out hope when SEWA approached them to help these 
poor women workers, illiterate slum-dwellers. 


But the scheme of providing finances to the nants of 
SEWA was not a simple one. We were experienced and so 
were the banks who had neither technical know-how, ~ 
conceptual clarity nor trained personnel to serve the poor. 
SEWA then decided to provide the’infra-structure to the 
banks from its own meagre resources. By the end of 1976, 
about 8,000 members were provided advances of about 
Rs. 30,00,000/-. 


Our Practical Difficulties : 


Our members being poor women, filthy, uncouth, accom- 
panied by children were not much welcome by the bank 
staff. 7 

They were not consistent with their full names, mail 
never reached them, banks doubted their bona-fides 
unnecessarily. 
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The timings and other discipline of the banks did not suit 
the members at all. : 


Sometimes they mixed up with the names and branches of 
banks. They repaid at wrong places. 


They needed secure place to keep their cash money. 


A Solution : Sewa Bank : 


‘Why can’t we have our own bank ?”” Members deter- 
mined and 4,000 women shareholders established a women’s 
Co-op Bank ( first of its. kind) with a share capital of Rs. 
60,000/- in 1974. Today more than 11,000 members have 
their own savings a/c. The working capital of the SEWA 
Bank is more than Rs. 14,00,000/-. The Bank has. been 
partly successful in releasing them from the clutches of 
private money-lenders. This will increase their income and 
strengthen their bargaining power at purchasing and marketing 
levels. | 


Repayment : 


Financing the poor has involved us more and more in 
their lives and problems. The pattern of repayment is : 


44% are regular 
43% are irregular 
13% are serious defaulters. 


SEWA maintains a Recovery Section with a team of 20 
Field workers who are out in the field for five days a week 
for the follow-up work to check where the loan money has 
been spent, to help them to purchase raw materials, to collect 
repayment and to strengthen the organisation by personal 
‘ontact. 


Reasons of default : 


Sickness, unemployment, maternity, encroachment, social 
customs, festivals, anti-social, political, slumlords, distance, 
daily savings, circumstances beyond control. 
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More Services : 


In addition’ to savings and credit services, the SEWA 
member is provided many other services. 


Social Security Schemes : 


As these workers are not covered under any protective 
legislation. SEWA had to evolve its own social security 
scheme for the members. 


We found the death rate of the members higher than 
industrial workers. This led us to start schemes like Maternity 
Benefit and Death Benefit. Then followed the widowhood 
benefit. Efforts for medi-care have not been successful for 
want of funds. . sek 


Training and Welfare : 


Efforts were made to run literacy classes, but they could 
not maintain interest due to their busy schedule of life. 
However, Productivity Training Programmes proved to be 
highly useful, eg Training on Cattle-care for milk producers, 
maintenance of machines for garment workers and spinners, 
handling of better tools for junksmiths, family budgeting and 
pickle-making for vegetable vendors. | 

A low cost housing scheme is underway, in which 900 
- members have deposited their savings in SEWA Bank. 

Day Care Centre for children of hand-cart pullers and 
vegetable vendors are run by SEWA. Many more are 


needed. 


Legal Aid : 


Market women have constant problems with the police 
and the Encroachment Department of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration. Such complaints.are noted and attended by the field 
workers of SEWA ; legal aid is also provided if necessary, 
through an advocate who is on the SEWA staff. 
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Nuianiie 
_ Surveys: are being done to bring out "id several economic 
activities ‘done ‘by poor women in the informal sector ifr 
rural and urban centres of the State. F ollowing the surveys, 
through the same investigators, efforts are being done to 
organise them. This has resulted into organisations of 


sweepers, agriculture workers, cotton pickers, Agarbatti 
makers and thus expansion of SEWA. | 


_ Rural Wing : a: 


The problems and hard struggle that the urban self- 
employed face in life of poverty are harder and more cruel 
only for those in rural areas. Therefore, the activities of 
| SEWA have been extended to the villa ges of Jhamp and Dev 
Dholera. The struggle though started with demand for 
minimum wages for agriculture workers, soon it was realised 
that the root problem is that of unemployment for about nine 
months a year. A survey in Dev Dholera found 27 weavers 
families turned into manual’ labourers. By reviving their 
defunct looms and linking them with credit facilities from 
the local bank, those weavers’ families slowly started produc- 
ing dhoti and blankets which were sold in the nearby villages, 
Now, the Khadi Unit provides employment. to about 50 
rural women, many, many \more wait for work. 


At Jhamp, creche for children of agriculture aorkers 
_ run by local village women, has kindled a new hope for the 
possibility of Day Care Centres at village level. 


Organising for self reliance—Our Observations : 

(1) In India, large number of women are participating 
in inumerable types of economic activities. The 
industrial unions cover a very small and _ insignificant 
part of total working women. With the small 
experience, we hope that if we organise the self 
employed into unions and then into co-operatives 
they may pave a way for bringing about a total 
change in the women’s status and their lives. 
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(2) The hard struggle that men face in a life of poverty 
is only harder and more cruel for a woman in the 
same circumstances. Her handicaps are obvious. 
There are fewer employment opportunities’ open to 
women. Her domestic responsibilities, the care of 
young children severely limit her’ employment. 
There are no Day-care centre provisions made for 
their children. Women with children work , only 
at the expense of their family responsibilities. For 
a woman the economic of earning her daily bread 
is linked with her entire social and physical life. 


From the humble attempt of organising women into: 
SEWA, what seems,to emerge is that: it may be possible 
‘without elaborate techniques, nor high level expenditure, 
to reach and initiate self-help programmes amongst the poor 
‘women. Moreover, these women are most ready to be 
organised and are capable of absorbing assistance and ideas 
af exposed to them. : 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN INDIA 
IN AN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
by 
Mr K K Dutt, 


~ Financial Consultant 


It is universally recognised that a very important part of 
independence is economic freedom. Even in the Lord’s 
Prayer, this aspect has been fully recognised, in the sentence 
—"“Give us this day our daily bread”. In theory no one 
dares question the right of every human being to two 
square meals a day, clothes to wear and a roof over his head. 


Unfortunately, even after 31 years of independence, we 
in-India are faced with the spectre of 20 million unemployed, 
and many more under-employed. This is a very conser-. 
vative estimate, and the actual numbers are probably much 
larger. Our economic development has not kept pace with 
the growth in population, and as a result there are not 
sufficient jobs to go round. Yet India is blessed with more. 
natural resources than most other countries in the world, 
and unfortunately a lot of these resources remain untapped. 


Iam sure, everybody- would concede that the solution. 
should be found in marrying the natural resources with the 
available human resources and talents. In other words, 
when our society has failed to make jobs available for our 
unemployed millions, the only solution is to find out match- 
ing resources and talents, organising entrepreneurial training 
programmes, and generally helping to make entrepreneurs 
out of the unemployed young people. 

All of us in positions of responsibility are constantly 
faced with requests for jobs from many people, and we have- 
to turn away most of them. Unfortunately, our educational 
system is geared to produce job hunters. The Church in. 
this country has in the past endeavoured to find jobs for 
some ot the Christian young people, and when this has not 
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worked, the Church has usually given doles and charity. 
I personally feei that~ giving doles and charity takes away 
human dignity from a man, and the Church can play a much 
bigger role in creating entrepreneurs. I am sure that the 
‘Church in India, with its vast resources as well as overseas 
contacts, has a significant role to play in an economic 
development programme for the unemployed, which in the 
ultimate analysis. will lead to freedom from want and 
unemployment. : 


The old classification of labour into productive labour 
and unproductive labour by Adam Sntith was rejected long 
ago, and itis generally agreed that all work—except 
of course of the anti-social elements, is productive. On 
this basis, work has been broadly classified into eztractive, 
like agriculture, mining, etc, constructive, eg manufacture, 
etc, distributive, e.g. trading, etc, professional, eg law, 
medicine, etc, and services, eg jobs of various categories. 
But there is'yet another way of classifying work. Some work 
for others, ie. are employees, and some work for 
themselves, i.e. are self-employed. 


Definition of Entrepreneurs : 

The people who work for themselves, i.e. those who own 
a business or enterprise are known as entrepreneurs. Derived 
from the French word ‘entreprendre’ (meaning ‘to undertake’), 
the word ‘entrepreneur’ means a person who organises and 
manages a business undertaking, assuming the risk for the 
sake of fulfilment. of some of his needs. According to The 
Little Oxford Dictionary, the word ‘enterprise’ means bold 
undertaking and the readiness to engage in one. Hence, an 
entrepreneur must have the qualities of boldness, courage, 
dynamism and risk-taking in sufficient measure. 


Social Responsibility of. the entrepreneur : 


Before undertaking an enterprise, the entrepreneur must, 
however, find out whether there is a genuine need in 
society for the types of goods or services he wishes to 
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provide. He should undertake the venture in a spirit of 
service to society, and not out of the hard competitive spirit 
of profit: maximisation. Every successful entrepreneurship 
has the spirit of service running through it and this aspect 
of it can never be over-emphasized. 


Entrepreneurship in the Indian Context : 


In our country, where the percentage of unemployment 
is very high, youth should be encouraged to take up the 
challenge of entrepreneurship. This will help to prevent a 
lot of frustration. By providing creative outlet for the 
latent energies in youth, it will also build up the qualities of 
courage and self-relianec. 


The Entrepreneurial Function : 


The entrepreneurial function primarily involves risk 
‘measurement and risk taking. 


It must be remembered, however, that a lot of calculation 
goes into this risk taking and the successful entrepreneur 
should not be confused with the haphazard gambler. He 
must be one who can correctly. interpret a risk situation 
and then determine policies. which will minimise the risks 
involved to achieve a certain goal. People who set mode- 
rately difficult. but potentially achievable goals for them- 
selves, where they have only about 1 in 3 chances: of 
succeeding, can be said to be of good entrepreneurial quality. 
Another way of putting it would be that entrepreneurs 
set challenges for themselves which are realistic and 
yet demand extra effort of them. 


The entrepreneurial quality in people can be demons- 
trated through a very interesting experiment. A group of 
persons were asked to throw a ring over a peg from anv 
distance they would choose. It was found that there were 
some persons who threw the.ring randomly, sometimes 
standing too close to the peg and sometimes far away from 
it. Others calculated carefully from what distance achiev- 
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ing the target would neither be too easy nor too hard tox 
them and took their position accordingly. These were the 
people who were made of good enterpreneurial stuff. 


Managerial Functions of an Entrepreneur : 


In large scale entrepreneurship, the entrepreneur himself 
is not directly concetned with the management of thts 
enterprise ; he employes other qualified peoplé to do so. 
But in small scale entrepreneurship, the entrepreneur must 
be his own manager. 


Now what are the managerial functions an entrepreneur 
has to perform in the successful cumguea of his entpeprse ? 
These may be outlined as follows : 


(a) Economic performance in relation to customer : 


The entrepreneur must be able to supply goods and 
services at a price the customer is willing to pay, and 
also is able to pay. He must be very much alive to 
purchasing power of his customers and price his 
products and services accordingly. It is desirable for 
society to have entrepreneurs who have.a sympathetic 
approach towards their customers, otherwise it might 
lead to gross exploitation of demand situations. The 
entrepreneur who seeks a just reward for his labour and 
no more, can be said to be the ideal entrepreneur 
having a highly developed sense of ethics. 


(b) Management of resources : 
The resources available to an entrepreneur in a business. 
are men, machines, materials and money. The entre- 
preneur must manage all these resources in the most 
efficient manner so that the sum of the outputs is 
larger than the sum of the inputs. 


(c) Time Perspective : 


The entrepreneur must Ast. a proper perspective of 
the past, present, and future of his business. He must 
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be able to learn from the mistakes of the past ; also he 
must be able to visualise the problems and prospects 
of the future. 


Definition of Management : 


Since the small scale entrepreneur also has to Aes a : good 
manager, let us examine what management means. There 
are many definitions of management, but one of the betters 
is the following : ‘management is the skillful handling of 
resources, namely : men, machines, materials, money, time 
and information towards achieving certain goals’. Hence 
the managerial tasks that can be gleaned from this definition 
are—planning, organizing, directing, motivating,/ communi- 
cating, controlling. and decision making. These tasks can 
again be classified into two major groups-planning and 
controlling. Planning consists of determination of needs, 
establishment of goals, outlining procedures and formulation 
of policies, proper assignment or delegation of responsibilities. 
Control consists of guiding the work along the lines laid 
down by planning. For control to be effective, it must be 
an organisational structure which would place the right 
people in the right jobs in a hierarchical arzangement. This 
would also ensure a proper system of supervision to cover 
the gap between planned and actual performance. 


_Performance Evaluation of an Entrepreneur : 


Since the entrepreneur-manager is his own boss, he has 
to be constantly watchful over his own performance. Of 
course, the profit and loss statement of his business should 
provide the rating, but the entrepreneur should, for his own 
benefit, always indulge in self-examination and appraisal. 
His approach should be like that of a golfer who always 
knows his score and can compare how well he is doing in 
relation to his own performance-yesterday or last week. 
In short, there should be constant motivacion for better 
and better performance. 
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Conclusion : 

India, with its huge population, constitutes one of she 
world’s Iargest domestic markets. It, thereicre, opens up 
immense possibilities for the small entrepreneurs. As many 
of you know, we in SEOMP in La Martiniere, as »-ell asin 
CYSEC, are giving training to potential entrepreneurs in 
certain selected courses. We have had very good response, 


and quite a number of our past trainees are doing well as 
‘small entrepreneurs. | | 


In conclusion, I would like to quote the words of Thomas 
Bata—the poor starving son of a cobbler who built one of 
the largest industrial empires in the world—“‘You youngmen, 
step into the world with courage...select for yourself a trade 
-~either agriculture, business or industry. Let the strength 
of your body and the power of your spirit be your battie ery. 
Seek contests. Be not afraid of blows. Do not weaken your 
body by sloth or vice. Hail to you.” 
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NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMME 
FOR DEVELOPMENT 


by 
Dr T A Koshy, 


Project Director, 
Council for Social Development, 
New Delhi. 


In the last 15 years or so, there has been an increasing 
recognition of the role of education in national develop- 
ment. Formerly, education, especially, adult education, was 
regarded as a welfare service, and theretore, it had a low 
priority among programmes tor national development. This 
situation has now changed, thanks mainly to studies on the 
economics of education. Such studies have shown that there 
isa close relationship between education and development 
or the literacy rate of a country and its development. Conse- 
quently, the expenditure on education, including adult 
education, is to be treated as investment in development of human 
resources, and not as unproductive welfare expenditure. This 
realisation has come to most of the developing countries, 
including India, only in the last few years, but we are now 
taking steps to remove this lacuna in our educational 
planning. The first step in this direction was taken by the 
present Union Government by issuing a policy statement on 
Adult Education, relevant passages trom which are quoted 
below : 


“Exclusion of a vast majority of the people trom the 
process of education is a most disturbing aspect of educational 
and social planning, This has been uppermost in the consi- 
deration of the present Government ever since it assumed: 
office in March 1977. While determined etforts must be 
made to universalise elementary education upto the age of 
14 years, educational facilities must' be extended to adult 
population to remedy their educational deprivation and to 
enable them to develop their potentidlity. Indeed, universali- 
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sation of elementary education and of adult literacy are: 
mutually interdependent. 


2. The Government have resolved to wage a clearly- 
conceived, well-planned and relentless struggle against 
illiteracy to enable the masses to play an active role in social 
and cultural change. Literacy ought to be recognised as an 
integral part of an individual's personality. The present 
thinking on adult education is based on the assumptions : 
(a) that illiteracy is a serious impediment to an individual’s 
growth and to country’s socio-economic progress ; (b) that 
education is not coterminus with schooling but takes place in 
most work and the life situations ; \c) that learning, working 
and living are inseparable and each acquires a meaning only 
when correlated with others ; (d' that the means by which 
people are involved in the process of development are at least 
as important as the ends ; and (e) that the illiterate and the 
poor can rise to their own liberation through literacy, 
dialogue and action. : 


3, Adult Education should emphasise imparting of 
literacy skills to persons belonging to the economically and 
socially’ deprived sections of society. Many amongst them 
have grown up in a culturally rich environment where 
learning has been through the spoken word transmitted from 
generation to generation. The adult education pro- 
grammes must respond to their cultural and intellectual level 
and build upon the innate artistic perceptions and skill in 
crafts. However, motivation for sustained participation 
in literacy and follow-up programmes is an issue which needs 
to be faced. In this context, stress should be laid on learnng 
rather than teaching, on use of the spoken language in 
literacy programmes, on harnessing the mass-media and 
the cultural environment. Motivation also depends on an 
awareness among the participants that they can transform 
their destinies and that the adult education ‘programmes 
will lead to advancement of their functional capability 
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for the realisation of this objective. ‘Moreover, a literacy 
programme unrelated to the working and living conditions 
of the learners, to the challenges of the environment and 
the developmental needs of the country cannot secure an 
active participation of the learners; nor can it be an 
instrument of development and progress. Adult Education, 


therefore, while emphasising acquisition of literacy: skills 
should also be : | : 


relevant to the environment and leach’ inéeds - ; 


—-flexible regarding duration, time, location, instructional 
arrangements, etc ;__ ; 


~-diversified in regard to curriculum, teaching and 
learning materials and methods ; and 


---systematic in all aspects or organisation. 


From this policy statement it follows that highest priority 
in adult education needs to be given to the illiterate persons 
and for this, a massive programme to make 100 million 

_illiterates in the age group 15 to 35 years literate within a 

period of about five years, 1978 to 1983, was launched on 
October 2, this year. The programme is known as 
National Adult Education Programme (NAEP). This is. 
perhaps the biggest adult education programme which any 
country has taken up. — 


The present projections of targets are as follows : 


Year Annual Coverage Cumulative Coverage 
ae in n millions ) - (in millions ) 
1978-79 1.5 £5 
(Year of preparation) ; 
1979.80 4.5 6.0 
1980-81 9.0 | 15.0 
1981-82 Der 33.0 
1982-83 ie 65.0 
1983-84 SS. 0 100.0 


“ oe ee at Se one ee ee ee ee a ie at eS me: ee fA A ee. 
OO ne. ene nt ee i Peer AN A Eh aR 
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‘Tt needs to be clarified that these are effective targets, 
and even, if a very efficient programme is organised, there 
could be about one-third stage and the programme shall 
have to be organised keeping this in view. " 


What is aimed at is that by 1983-84, a capability to 
organise adult education programmes for 35 million persons 
would be built up. At that stage it would be necessary to. 
diversify the programmes—the aim then would be to strive 
for a learning society in which-life-long education is a 
cherished goal. 


A significant departure from the past is that adult 
education would cesae to be a concern-only of the educational 
authority. It should become an indispensable input in all 
sectors of development, particularly where participation of 
the beneficiaries is crucial to the fulfilment of development 
objectives. A pre-requisite of an adult education movement 
is that all agencies, Governmental, voluntary, private and 
public sector industry, institutions of formal education, etc 
should lend strength to it. Voluntary agencies have a special 
role to play and necessary steps shall have to be taken to 
secure their full involvement. Instructional work shall have 
to be done by the teachers, students and unemployed, men 
and women. It would be of great advantage if unemployed 
or under-employed youths having the . potentiality to organise 
adult education programmes are provided necessary training 
and then entrusted with the responsibility for organising such 
programmes. To ensure effectiveness and systematic analysis 
of the problems, the programmes should have built-in 
mechanisms for monitoring and evaluation as well as for 
applied research. | 


All programmes of adult education and literacy must be 
followed up by effective arrangements for continuing 
education which would include library services, group dis- 
cussions and other forms of organised learning, reactivation 
of group cultural activities and festivals community action. 
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Adequate financial and administrative support will be 
essential for organisation of the massive programme. Provison 
shall have to be made for a programme comprising literacy 
as well as environmental and social education, extending to 
approximately 300-350 hrs or about 9 months, and also taking 
into account other costs. The required resources shall have 
to be provided by the Government, local bodies, voluntary 
agencies, trade and industry, etc. A realistic assessment 
should be made of the size and capability of the administra- 
tive and professional apparatus which would be necessary for 
the programme and necessary steps taken to create it, 


In addition to organising a massive programme for adult 
illiterates, it is necessary to provide special programmes for 
special groups based on their’ special needs. For example, 
programmes are needed for : 


—the rural youth to train them in the scientific methods 
suited for small scale production, both in agriculture 
and industry, and in rural leadership ; 


-urban workers to improve their skills. to prepare 
them fof securing their rightful claims and for partici- 
pation in management ; 


-—Government functionaries such as office clerks, field 
extension workers and police and armed forces personnel 
to upgrade their competence ; 


—employees of commercial establishments such as 
banks and insurance companies to improve their 
performance ; 


—housewives to inculcate a better understanding of 
family life problems and women’s status in Society. 
Programmes for these and several other categories of 
persons could be organised through class-room partici- 
pation, correspondence courses or mass media, or by a 
combination of all these. 
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It is of the greatest importance that implementation of 
adult education programmes is decentralised. It would also 
be necessary to establish agencies of coordination and 
catalisation. A National Board of Adult Education has been 
established for this purpose by the Central Government and 
similar boards should be established at the state levels. 
Suitable agencies should also be created at the field level for 
coordination and for involvement of the various agencies in 
the programme.” 


The Approach : 


“The two most basic problems faced by our country are 
poverty and illiteracy. One obliges a vast mass of our 
citizens to live under conditions of want and degradation, 
the other hinders opening of the doors of development and 
affects the ability of the poor to overcome their predicament. 
Indeed, the problem of poverty and illiteracy are two aspects 
of the same stupendous problem and the struggle to over- 
come one without at the same time waging ‘a fight against 
the other is certain to result in aberrations . and 
disappointments. For this reasons, NAEP is visualised as a 
means to bring about a fundamental change in the process of | 
socio-economic development ; from a situation in which the 
poor remain passive spectators at the fringe of the develop- 
ment activity to being enabled to be at its ceniie, and as 
active participants ; The learning process involves emphasis 
on literacy, but not that only ; it also stresses the importance 
of functional upgradation and of raising the level of awareness 
regarding their predicament among the poor and the 
illiterate. : | 


Our country has a distinctive value system with a 
tradition of learning—perpetuated through oral communica- 
tion, fairs, festivals and informal skill training—whick dates 
back to the earliest days of human civilization, enriched and 
harmonised over the centuries by the contact of diverse 
cultures and religions. The distinctive feature of our 
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_ cultural pattern is that production, art and education are 
integral to each other. This must be recognised by the | 
planners and organisers of all adult education programmes ; 
and by the learners themselves and, at the same time, they 
must acquire a questioning faculty towards features which 
shelter narrowness and blind belief. 


_ Systematic follow-up programmes will have to be organised 

they would comprise a well organised system of mass 
production of books and their dissemination and inclusion in 
the communicational circuit of the neo-literates. It would be 
desirable to follow-up adult education programmes with 
organised developmental action. 


One of the recurrent issues in adult education planning is 
motivation of the adult learners. Even when they can be 
stimulated to participate in adult education programmes 
initially, their interest is not sustained and they tend to drop 
out. The problem is particularly grave in respect of women 
and persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. It is true that if the programme has organisational 
flexibility and relevance of the content and methods with 
the felt needs and problems of the learners, it would fulfil 
the pre-conditions of sustained participation of the learners. 
Also, creation of an environment favourable to the organisa- 
tion of mass programme can act as an effective motivation. 
However, these may not suffice and the matter needs to be 
examined in a much greater detail. 


It isfiportant that the adult education movement shouid 
be closely linked with the planning strategy, which emphasises 
elimination of destitution through intensive area planning 
and by giving employment orientation to development. For 
this purpose close co-operation should be created with the 
dominant development activity of the area whether it goes 
under the rubric of. Integrated Rural Development or 
Integrated Tribal Developrrent or Employment Oriented 
Area Planning or DPAP, or whatever. The adult education 
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programmes should strive to establish mutually supportive 
linkages with that developmental activity. 


Each state will decide about the comparative priority to 
be given to various agencies. However, as a broad guideline, 
it may be mentioned that owing to the needs of careful local 
level planning, precedence ought to he given to voluntary 
agencies. In addition to voluntary agencies. a number of 
other agencies shall have to be identified for implementation, 
these could include Nehru Yuvak Kendras, educational 
institutions, employers otf varjous categories, etc. The role 
of Government would primarily be to—co-ordinate the 
activities of these various agencies and to fill in the gaps. 
In several parts of the country the Govt may have to take 
almost the entire responsibility. Wherever it becomes 
necessary to do, a beginning would be made with a few 
selected districts and within a selected district with a few 
compact blocks. The objective would be to concentrate 
effort in well-defined geographical area and than to enlarge 
the activity. | | 


In practice ditferent agencies will organise programme 
which would appear most relevant and feasible to them. In 
all cases, it needs to be underscored, the programmes would 
be expected to be drawn up within the framework of the 
‘Policy Statement. The range of the types of the programmes 
which may be organised are indicated below : 


—Literacy with assured follow-up ; 

—Conventional Functional Literacy ; 

—Functional literacy supportive of a Soeuinant develop- 
ment programme ; 

—Literacy with learning-cum-action groups ; 

—Literacy for conscientization and formation. of 
organisations of the poor.” 


Resource Development : 


“For such a massive programme dealing with such diverse 
needs and problems it is essential that there should bea 
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strong educational resource base. At the national level, 
the Directorate of Adult Education located in Delhi, as well 
as the various agencies of the Central Govt and national 
level voluntary agencies would form the National Resource 
Group. The important level in resource development is the 
State Resource Centre (RSC) which, in co-operation with 
the National Resource Group and continuously interacting 
with the field can become the focus for resource 
_ development.” | 


One of the more important functions of the SRC is to 
strive for devolution of resource base at the district or 
project level. SRCs are not institutions working in isolation 
from other institutions, but rather as co-ordinating agencies 
for involvement of various institutions and individuals having. 
a contribution to make in resource development. The 
resource support envisaged for the progranime would be the 
preparation of need-based curriculum, teaching/learning 
materials, follow-up materials, organising training for 
different categories of workers: preparation of suitable 
‘training materials and operation of a feed back data collection 
system for project evaluation and improvement.” | 


The ‘instructional’ agencies : 


° re) : 
“The Policy Statement makes reterefice to the various 
agencies to be deployed for organisation of instructional 
atrangements and to share responsibility with Govt tor 


NAEP. 


The main consideration in assigning responsibility tor 
instructional arrangements is the suiabil:ity of the persons. 
concerned to organise programmes with a grasp of the 
conceptual standpoint and with a spirit of commitment. 
The various categories of persons who could be assigned 
instructional responsibilities would include the following : 


a) School Teachers: The school teachers may have to be 
one of the main groups for organisation ot instruc. 
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tional arrangements in NAEP. -Although, ultimately 
work in an adult education centre could be made an 
essential part of the duties of the school teachers, for 
the present, it would be desirable to keep this entirely 
voluntary. Even amongst persons who volunteer to 
take this responsibility, a selection may have to be 
made of persons who can be expected to be genuinely 
committed to this programme. There is a provision of 
Rs. 50/- p.m. to be paid as honorarium to the ‘Instructor’ 
who would take up this part-time work. 
b) Students : College and university students may provide 
a-valuable source for getting ‘Instructors’ for NAEP. 
They may do this as part of National Service Scheme 
or in some other form which will have to be worked 
out, but student involvement in this programme should 
be voluntary. 


or 


c} Village Youth : There are a large number of unemployed 
of under-employed village youth with some education 
who could be entrusted with this responsibility after 
they are given a carefully planned training for / under- 


taking this task. 


Ex-servicemen & other retired personnel: This 
category of persons could play an important role in 
urban as well asin rural areas. Their experience and 
background would be useful for this project. 


d 


— 


wr 


e) Field level functionaries of Govt & other agencies : 
such as Block Development personnel, health workers, 


co-operative society workers and of village panchayats. 


Voluntary social workers: They would be particularly 
useful for urban NAEP Centres.” 


Fs 


—— 


Financing the NAEP : 
“A group of experts from the Planning Commission and 
the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare has come to 
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the conclusion that the’ per learner cost would be Rs. 55/- 
excluding the expenditure on Centre and State level adminis- 
tration structures, evaluation and monitoring and research 
and innovation. This calculation is based on the number 
of persons enrolled and not those who will successfully 
complete the programme. Therefore, it would be safe to 
assume that the per learner cost could not be less than Rs. 
70/-. The expenditure on Central and State administratipns, — 
evaluation and research, etc, would be approx. 10% of the 
total arrived at on the basis of aggregate of per learner cost. 
Expenditure on follow-up activities will be over and above — 
this, It is estimated to,be about 20% of the total expenditure 
for the programme.”’ | | | 


Programme Implementation : 


“NAEP would be implemented by creating in the whole 
country a network of projects. The project should be the © 
administrative unit. Every agency desirous of taking up a 
programme should determine in advance the area which it. 
would cover. The coverage would mean organisation of 
adult education and follow-up services for all illiterate 
persons in 15-35 age group before the end of 1983-84. As 
far as possible the project area should coincide with a CD 
block (in tribal areas with integrated tribal development 
projects). A project agency should begin with as many adult 
education centres as should be contiguous and in every village 
of average size a beginning would be made with two or three 
centres. There should be separate centres for women ant 


tribal people.” 


Role of Voluntary Agencies : 


‘The strategy discussed earlier help usin role identifica- 
tion of various organisational and promotional agencies. The 
main consideration in this connection may be recapitulated, 


namely : 


a) that this programme is viewed as a part of the strategy. 
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to provide to all citizens basic minimum needs in. order 
that the standard of living of the poorest se¢tions may 
rise appreciably leading to reduction of disparities ; 


0) that the programmes should lead to self-reliance among 
the participants and they should organise eves 
| for this purpose 


ch that this is a mass programme covering namely one-sixth 
of the total population of the country ; 


d) that planning and implementation of the programme 
has to be as if it were a selective programme and, there- 
fore, the unit of planning has to be small, and 


e) that in regard to management, the Programme is 
characterised by decentralisation, voluntarism and 
autonomy. . 

. This perspective of NAEP will require involvement of every 
agency which has any contribution to make, whether directly 


_ er indirectly. The identification of all such agencies and the 
spelling out of their precise role would be possible only after 
experience is gained and agencies see a relationship between 


their activities and adult education. The search vill have 
to continue to involve agencies not so far invited and enlarge- 
ment of the role of those which have been involved.” 


Among the several agencies mentioned in the Working 
Group document, this consultation is concerned with 
Voluntary agencies. Owing to the emphasis on flexibility i in 
regard to instructional, diversification in regard to curriculum 
and methods, and voluntarism and autonomy as the basic 
refrain, Policy Statement and the Outline of’ NAEP rightly 
accord, among organisational agencies, a place of precedence 
to voluntary agencies. One of the corrollaries of the vision 
of adult education as an integral part of various programmes 


- of cural and urban development, is that implementation ot 


NAEP should not be confined to voluntary agencies working 
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in the field of adult education, but all voluntary agencies 
working in any field of development should actively partici- 
pate in the Programme. 


There is a scheme of Assistance to voluntary organisctions 
in the field of Adult Education. Financial assistance under 
the scheme may be obtained from the Ministry of Education. 
and Social Welfare, Government of India, New Delhi. 
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SYNODICAL BOARD OF SOCIAL SERVICE C.N.I. 
CONSULTATION, NOVEMBER 8—8, 1978 CALCUTTA 


*INDICATIONS FOR PRIORITIES IN 
SOCIO ¢ ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Rev. John Hastings 
(Bengal 1951—71) . 


I 


Questions like these are often asked. about ‘development 
projects’ : 


Why is it that large investments of money produce so 
little change ? 


Why is it so often only a small few who benefit ? 


Why do so many schemes,. projected to become 
selfsupporting within three years, become permanent 
financial liabilities ? 


Why does the same sort of project succeed in one place 
but fail in another ? 


Why is it that even economic uplift and people's real 
needs tend.to stay the same as they were ? 


Why is it that ify some respects people often seem to 
become spiritually impoverished along with material 
enrichment, and less able to be identified with those they 
have ‘left behind’ ? 


We need answers to these questions, and also guide-lines. 
towards the kind of development that is truly beneficial : 
enriching for all society and not just for a select few : 
capable of producing chain-reaction in un-rest icted develop- 
ment; and appropriate to the other important goals of 
dignity and self-reliance. 


* Not read in the Consultation. 
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Here are some of the answere. I suggest only four here. 
Four cardinal errors. I do not make this analysis to blame 


anyone—I have shared in the errors. They are the observa- 
tions of hind sight and not of superior knowledge. 


1. There has been an over-riding concentration on 
material input. Development is seen asa matter of applying 
certain resources to certain areas—fertilisers to farmlands, 
wells to deserts, schools to villages, clinics to jungles, and so on, 
up to more complex things. Finance is thought to be the first 
requirement. Movement doesn’t begin until the funds are 
received. Rather than concerving _ Schemes from small 
manageable beginnings which gradually grow, you start witha 
capital input and a uearly budget : these tend to be large and 
unmanageable. The villager doesn’t question this because 
he is used to having the terms dictated to him by the money- 
lender and the powerful trader or land-owning syndicate or 
employer. But it is this structure that has kept the poor 
poor! lf you're not careful, a development scheme can 
reinforce that structure, so the peasant fame remains 
unliberated. Debts have mounted, especially on the national- 
scale development. It is no doubts good to have these debts 
cancelled, but it doesn’t build dignity or self-reliance ! 


2. There has been too much dependence on western 
ideas about development. Western solutions are often offered 
without any method at all—it is conceived as a_ simple 
application of uplift, a ‘transcendent’ injection, not an 
‘immanent’ sharing and experience. 


The technology is thought to be sufficient “in itself. 
Relationships and processes are scarecely considered., 3 


High technology is imported, often when it 1s not 
necessary—it is part of the bargain made with the big- 
brother ‘partner’. 
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If the west has recommended industrialisation and offered 
aid to pursue it, countries wanting to develop, seeing no 
other real choice, have agreed to industrialise. The carrot 
was dangled very attractive. Everything was projected to 
look viable. Only now do we realise that some of the deeper 
questions that were being asked ( the Mahatma was one that 
did ask them) deserved more attention. It was not easy 
then to realise that the suggestions which were made were 
not made entirely without self-interest...And in the continu- 
ing ‘Aid Market’ the self- interest of. the richer Barrst 
continues as strong as ever.. 


It was too easily assumed that Western machinery and 
systems could be moved lock, stock and barrel into the Indian 
situation and the economic dynamiics ‘would make it work in 
the same way. But Indian social structure is not like that of 
Western society! That may nct appear relevant to the 
engineer, but it’s a vital factor. The sociologist has more of 
a part to play than was thought. 


There have even been situations where pure conjecture by 
the West has been imported—ideas for schemes which have 
not even tried out arlywhere else. 


3. The vision of other people’s success captivates us. 
The West has achieved economic take-off, so we will follow. 
We accept thé solutions of the clever ones. So if we aim 
for development, we are convinced that we have to accept 
outsiders (whether from abroad or from Delhi University, 
no matter—it is all ‘Bilait’ to the peasant farmer ) and give 
them a free hand. Unfortunately, their methods are all too 
often alien to the local way of doing things, and always their 
terms are very expensive. But how are they to know any 
other way? And how are we to resist it once we have 


submitted to their judgements ? 


It is not simple that we have adopted an extension of 
foreign expertise. We have come to accept the domination 
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ofa meritocracy, and this is not to be blamed wholly on 
Western influence. We accept the authorities of the experts 
as we accepted that of the higher castes. It may seem more 
just and more reasonable, more liberal and democratic, but 
we have over-rated skills and qualifications measured by an — 
educational system shored up by finance and privilege. There 
are other yardstick too. A close look reveals that the ‘babu’ 
is not liberated himself—he too is struggling to find his way 
out of his own impoverished style of life, however superior 
it may look to the really poor, we attach an automatic 
premiym to formal education, academic achievement and the 
hierarchy of paper qualifications. Even the cultural treasures 
tend to become material commodities to be exploited and 

prostituted : nothing is allowed to flourish for its own sake. _ 


True development will mean learning once more to- 
promote the human values, to activate the community 
heritage and common sense, and not to allow external 
criteria to dictate the leadership and eres the real power 
of the community. 


_ Even in cases where the village poor and led successfully 
into socio-economic development, it can happen that the very 
poor, surviving a xank below the poor, have still been left 
out. Our meritocracies may be preferable to casteism and 
feudalism in many respects, but they can be terribly vicious 
in their exclusive selectivism and much less humane than the 
caste: system. 


4. Last in this list of major reasons for distorted 
development L place our satisfaction with the pitifuily limited 
nature of our developmental achievements. Voluntary organisa- 
tions, charities and churches are specially prone to’ this: 
dangerous attitude. We are lulled into self-congratulation 
at any degree of accomplishment. 


Of course, a lot has been done. In many areas, develop- 
ment is happening and. people are caught up in it with 
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enthusiasm. Something at least has been contributed by 
Western injections of technology and finance. The material 
can and does often have a creative impact on the spiritual. 
Much of the meritocratic leadership has not been self-seeking 
and insensitive to community sharing in terms of input and 
co-operation. Locally, we can point to tremendous changes. 
The Green Revolution was at least partially successful. The 
irrigation canals, which can’t be done without large financial 
investment (though may be they need not be quite so large), 
have brought survival and properity to not afew. Many 
thousands have been stopped frpm adding to this numbers of 
destitute migrant peasants seeking salvation in murky 
industrial areas. 


But this is still lémited progress, particularly as most levels. 
of achievement remain static. Chain-reaction growth rarely 
happens. Poverty—the endemic poverty which pervades. 
both rural and: urban society—-still stalks the mass. There 
are now more than over needing massive uplift in standards. 
of nutrition, educational opportunity, choice of employment, © 

etc. This after two decades of special United Nations efforts ! 
how serious could they have been? They too perhaps. 
were only thinking in the vocabulary of cold charity. Or 
has it been the methodology at fault ? or their self-interest ? 


It must be admitted that development has tended to be 
price-meal and institutional. The social spread demands that 
development itself be liberated. The institutional approach 
meane that its limitstare already ptescribed. A work-centre > 
nobly caters for 200 needy widows...as it did 50 years ago ! 
_ But inthe meantime a further 2,000 have been turned away,. 
because maintaining the work for 200 is costing more ard 
more year by year. Even the huge steelworks—and that 
seems never to make a profit—employes only 25,000 people 
and creates subsidiary jobs for 10,900 say, while another 
100,000 slowly creep in around the perimeter trying to pick up 
a few jobs but ultimately only adding to the sum of hopeless- 

ness And the piece-meal approach benefits some at the 
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expense of others. A metalled road is driven into the jungle. 
The owners and drivers of heavy trucks get more work and 
profits, while at the same time a larger number than. they, 
a hundred bullockcart owners, find their trade and livelihood 
whittled away to nothing. There is an even more significant | 
observation to that example of lop-sided development : the 
profit on the trade is collected at a much higher rate per 
person by the sophisticated traders and transport-workers. 
So unemployment ts actually created AND the differents 1 gap 
between standards of living is enormously widened by ill-conceived 
projects. Limited, LOCAL development is not development. 
at all really: it has not got the dimensions of WORLD 
development. It reinforces the unattainable chimera of 
salvation by urban-industrialisation. It is simply not true 
that increased wealth in central points will gradually seep 
through into the permiters of society. It tends to stick with 
the privileged nuclei. Their jobs have been created by high 
investment, and this fact is not easily forgotten by the 
provinders, who find themselves absorbed in the progress of 
these special protegess, so that it becomes even more unlikely 
that the voice of these on the perimeter of life will be heard. 


What .we can see to be true in the local situation leads us 
to more frightening reality in the international context. 


‘Large transnational companies can talk very happily 
about the inter-dependence of the world. There are forces» 
at work which will ensure that, without even trying, the 
benefits of this happy relationship will move inexorably to 
one partner—the stronger and better-organised one. It is 
therefore essential to beware of neo-dependence. 


_ A hundred years ago, the average rich were only twice as" 
well—off as the average poor. Now, they are 30 times as 
rich. In seven years’ time they will be 45 times as'rich In 
2000 A.D they bid fair to being 100 times as rich. 


_ We accept inter-dependence, yes. The wotld is one: 
family. We die if we try to live isolated. But there is alst 
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an essential place for self-reliance and dignified opposition to 
the trade-systems and social systems that are working for a 
new dominance and subservience. This is the way of 
liberation for the economically oppressed. Liberation in the 
affluent world is something entirely different—they can have 
the luxury of more sophisticated requirements in ‘liberation’. 
In the East and in the South liberation means an awkening 
to the submerged potential of human values, community 
spirit, the spirituality which pervades all creation, anda 
healthy laughter in the face of lop-sided and failed ‘develop- 
ment’. This we do not need. If we have thought we did. 
want it, perkapsit is because we have been. persuaded to _ 
think so by those who really do want just that. 


Ti 
But enough of analysis. We hava too many analysts whe 
will not take the conclusions further. 


What are the indication tor present priorities? One is. 
impatient to get to practicalities, and this is everybody's 
field rathe: than a matter for dogmatic declarations. But 
there is still a prior question which must delay us—What is 
the goal of development ? 


I suggest that the goal must be, in the immediate perspec- 
tive, non-acquisitive, shared, mutural development, not self- 
advancement, and in the ultimate perspective nothing less 
than the spiritual goal of universal redemption. 1 shall try to 
expand my-view of this in the next section. : 


As for the indications for present priorities, I shall note 
the ones I consider to be most important and then treat them, 
more fully in Section V. 


We do not deny or spurn the legitimate goal of economic 
improvement. Basic humanity, compassion and justice 
demand that no child be underfed or poorly fed a no sick. ~ 
person be without access to treatment, no aged person be 
lonely ; hone in active manhood and womenhood be without 
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satisfying foals to work for in work aad leisure. But so often 
when people use the words ‘socio-economic’ they are thinking 
exclusivels of econontic and forgetting the first and primary 
half ; socio. There are no individual economics, as there 
are no merely material economics. The bed-rock of true 
wealth for human beings lies in the context of life fulfilled 
in the extended family, the community. Neither the 
meticulous steward nor the world-denying hermit has 
convinced us of any merit in an alternative. 


So the main indications in development are, in my view : 
(i) HUMAN RESOURCES, rather. than material 


investment. 


(ii) RIGHT METHODOLOGY which gives true dignity 
to every person 


(iii) COMMUNITY POWER, rather than _ dictated 
exploitation and experimentation by experts. 


(iv) CONSCIENTIZATION ( Awareness-building) which | 
enables people to see their real s situation and their 
personal and group potentials. 


(v) LIBERATION from the meritocracy of the formal 
_educational—technological system and other neo- 
_ feudal structures.. 


(vi) APPROPRIATE MEANS AND GOALS OF 
EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL, POLITICAL, 
AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT, sharing the 
whole human inheritance, and reimplanting ( or 
rather, re-absorbing ) the lasting and enriching values 
in place of the alien purely materialistic and 
economic ones. 


IV 
The Spiritual Goal of Universal Redemption 


Before we look in a little more depth at the newly 
indicated priorities, there are certain pre-requisities for the 
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Church as we engage in development if we would avoid 
being a brake on it instead of a stimulant to it. For we are 
not talking ( even if others are ) about a physical programme. 
Fundamentally, for the Christian the subject and the process 
and the goal is a spiritual one—nothing less than world 
redemption. 


(a) There is no reaching out for development of any 
value without spiritual insight and a spiritual view of 
mankind and our destiny. The great world faiths share the 
objective of liberation—expressed in a variety of ways. 
There is a Liberation which is special to the Gospel. It has 
to do with repentance, forgiveness, a changed direction with 
the goal of a dynamic resurrection: We share in what 
happens to our Lord. We are not content with more hope, 
or with improvement, only with transformation on to a new 
level of existence and celebration of life. 


So we are starting from a distinctly different point of 
view from that of the materialist (and therefore of western 
civilisation, ineluding much of ‘Christian’ civilisation ). 


We are entwined with God’s Creation, in the planet's 
resources and in the glory of the whole universe. And God's 
purpose is for total global redemption, including the 
redemption of the natural order. ( See Romans 8 : 18-25; 
Ephesians 1: 4-10; etc. ) We are saved IN and WITH the 
natural order, originally made ‘good’ and destined for 
exaltation, not OUT OF it or FROM it. Tagore has it too: 
“Our Master has taken upon Himself the bonds of 
Creation”. So the Christian key-word of Development is 
Redemption, not charity, nor even liberation. Our aim is not 
to earn merit, nor to show pity, nor to claim righteousness, 
nor to be liherated only—but to be. obédient to God as . 
co-workers in His plan. That plan is for world-redemption. 
For the Christian therefore participation in development becomes not 
an optional new line of activity ( ‘the latest craze’) but part of the 
ongoing commitment to discipleship. The Church has a central 
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responsibility and role in promoting Development. It is 
not, however, the role of a director or adviser. Development 
in our view cannot mean the limited goal of economic 
improvement for the poorer communities of the world: it 
is for all. Perhaps we yet have to see our own need to be 
developed as well as understand the truth that the poor are 
part of ourselves, a special part of Christ. One would like 
to debate the popular and traditional Christian assumption 
that the Church blesses the poor—can we? Perhaps we 
cannot! The poor are the blessed—they bless the rich | 


Charity is so often an act of engagement of self-attachment, 
‘and therefore irreligious. ( Thisis one of the messages of 
Hinduism: learn. to “love indifferently’.) Charity can 
easily descend into a physical transference of material things, 
which is not a self-giving, even,then. Development effort 
which is purely physical may not be an act of sharing at all, 
but rather the result of trying to evade guilt and dispose of 
what was surplus to the giver anyway. This cannot redeem 
the situation, though it may buy a little more time for 
action which is just. The sndtititate unattached self- 
giving which goes with real development is redemptive for 
the situations of both giver and receiver : both become givers 
and both become receivers. 


The person who can’t receive from the poor can’t give 
to them either. | 


(b) In re-orienting itself to the Gospel stance of self- 
denial, self-emptying, and ob:dience to the Word ( we need 
forgiving for makirg that (ook easy ), the Church must 
constantly be carrying out de-mythologisation in relation 
to the present task and must try to hear the Word without 
the plausible and dangerous additive which may have 
become attached to it through irrelevancies, distortions, or 
even good traditions which were fine for an earlier age, 
whether European or local; or through current worldly 
wisdom ( there is no shortage of good advice these days ). 


alz: 


Moreover, the Church must remember the distortions 
introduced by its own structure. Its image in the world 
(though varying greatly in degree—this is ‘hot so true of 
socialist countries) is still an image of power and privilege, 
and association with neo-feudal didacticism. People may be 
inclined to listen but not necessarily for the right reason. 
The dominating position is a double disadvantage ; it inhibits 
the sort of relationsifip that promotes creative community 
development methodology, and it carries the implication 
through its established position (respect, representation at 
high social and political levels, influence out of proportion 
to its numerical strength) that the status quo is desirable and 
the given structures are preferrable to radical changes. This 
is a major difficulty if it is conceded that true andi lasting 
development, struggling against the powerful stream of unjust 
commercial and industrial systems, is calling desperately for 
radical changes for the achievement of a new International 
Economic Order. 


(c) The Church must therefore as a third pre-requisite 
be willing to undergo radical self-anaiysis, with a commitment 
to its own development. There is nothing new about this : 
the Gospels are full of exhortation to be alert, to watch, to 
have spare oil for our lamps, to check and re-check our 
spiritual life and capacity to serve the world. 


(d) Fourthly, all would-be ‘developers’ will discover that 
‘develop’ is an intransitive, not a transitive verb. One person 
or group cannot ‘develop’ another, only help to induce a 
situation within which people develop themselves. 


The extent to which the Church may openly spell out its 
commitment to these pre-requisites will vary. Some may 
feel impelled to make the spiritual approach and content 
explicit. Others may insist that only by being silent about 
these things, these ‘mysteries’, can true development take 
place. Both positions may be valid according to the context. 
At all events, one looks and prays for the growing Kingdom, 
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within which the process of participation in development is 
‘n its totality a “demonstration of the Spirit and of power”. 


By no means all will want to define their goal in spiritual 
terms. Yet one of the great things that corporate develop- 
ment teaches us is a certain ‘bon-fraternity of spirituality’ 
which doesn’t depend on religious vocabularies. Before 
moving to the final ‘crunch’ section of examining the suggested. 
priorities now indicated, it may need stating that by some 
means or other there must be a sharing of objectives and 
goals, which we may visualise as spiritual goals though others 
may not. This does not, in my thinking, contradict what 7 
have said in paragraph (a) of this Section. 


At the risk of over-statement, another area of pernicious. 
influence must be noted—the infusion of Greco-Roman 
individualistic values. There is liberalism there to be learned 
from but the right balance has perhaps yet to be consciously 
struck. It is natural for Indian villagers, where it has ceased 
to be natural for people in the West, to think in terms: 
of growth in community terms, adopting non-acquisitive 
goals and objectives of shared growth. No growth for 
me at my neighbour’s expense, no growth without my . 
neighbour's growth. (Consider the Sido-Kahnu Baisi movement 
in Santal Parganas). Mutual development, not selective self- 
advancement. This philosophy is rarely, if ever, noted in 
Western development objectives. All offered solutions need 
examining to discover whether they are wholesome and 
just in relation to the broadest estimable area in which they 
would have effect. | 


_V 
Present priorities, we suggest, are as follows : 
i) Fall and proper use of HUMAN RESOURCES. 


India’s human resources are second to none, even though: 
depleted and diminished by the terrible wastage resulting: 
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from undernutrition and limited educational opportufity. 
Development must now emphasise the human potential. 
‘Low-caste origins (within and outside the Church’ are not 
to be despised. As the base of the ‘pyramid’, The unlettered 
peasantry are the Church’s real strength. One Professor 
Ashananda Nag used to say, they form the reliable bed-rock 
of immovable faith, whereas movements like the Brahmo 
Somaj have tended to remain static through relying heavily 
-on intellectuals without a large following amongst the 
illiterate population. 


The village people have a sound common sense, clear 
insights (kept to themselves too often in deference to those 
sections of society which receive honour), and a proper pride 
and dignity which flourishes more creatively than the 
attempt of sophisticated urban folk to express meaningfulness | 
from within their situation. 


. The village people are the salt of the earth. Development 
happens when they find the opportunity and encouragement 
to be themselves, liberated from the confines imposed on 
them by dominating structures, whether they be those of the 

-caste or feudal systems or those of modern concepts of 
educational attainment etc. 


The key to progress = development is in the proper use 
of the human resources God has provided, not in the 
abundance of funds and raw materials : even though for the 
rich of the world there can be no developmental progress 
until those funds and materials are justly distributed by them. 

It is fundamental that human beings engaged in develop- 
ment—i.e. self-development—treat one another in the right 
way. (‘Who is my neighbour ?”) The poor of the world are 
co-visionaries, co-planners, and co-workers—not objects of 
development lying vulnerable to yet another form of 
exploitation. = | 

And in many respects they are the experts rather than 
the imported people with qualifications. 
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(ii). RIGHT METHODOLOGY OF ACTION is implicit in the 
recognition of the worth and expertise of all. | 


There is: more than one methodology. Community 
Development and Community Organisation techniques are 
having a. struggle to gain acceptance ; this is largely because: 
of the dominance of traditional (Eastern and Western) 
methods of dispensing charity from ‘superior’ positions. 
Community Development is precisely NOT trying to achieve 
for a whole community what one seeks for an individual. 
It involves a dialogical process, not a didactic one. This is 
not foreign to some Indian traditional insights. | 


It is not working for people but with people, men. women 
and children. : 


It must never be assumed that this methodology will 
happen automatically, or that people trained in Social work 
will know what is involved, even from their studies, because 
their text-books and lectures may never ,have contained any 
reference toit. The science of community action is virtually 
a new science. 


Social and political structures encourage the emergence: 
of leadership in ways which can inhibit the development of 
the appropriate methodology ; The identification of sucha 
trend is essential. _ Similarly there are pressures arising from 
self-interest within communities which only a_ correct 
community development methodology can handle properly. 


Do not pay lip-service to Community Development. It 
is vital. | 


(iii) COMMUNITY POWER finds its right place through 
the adoption of the right methodology. 


Community power is not to be understood as though in a 
Western context. Societies like India’s where community 
life has been maintained int he mass can teach the world a 
great deal. India has particular potential for setting new 
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standards in community selt-determination. Social needs are 
not individual needs in the plural. Communities are not 
“cases” and to call them “problems” is insulting, revealing 
the dehumanisation of the speaker more than anything 
else | ) 


It has long been in the interests of governments, local 
powergroups, : religious bodies, commercial opportunists, and 
political movements both reactionary and radical, to ‘contain’ 
community power. It is suspect. It is ignorant. It is 
misled. It must therefore be split, weakened, over-powered, 
in any way. If this cannot be accomplished by the quiet 
violence of repressive structures and instilled superstitions, 
then violent restraint is resorted to. 


_ But the community must be honoured, whether or not | 
the ideology is-different from yours. Healthy community 
will permit the “both/and” of conflicting ideologies. On the 
“either/or” principle communities are destroyed in pools of 


blood. 


The development of community power has nothing to do 
with manipulation or artificial stimulation any more than 
with stultifying organisation or the attempt to build a more 
privileged society by means of benevolent aid. Community 
power is about social, economic and spiritual goals, not just. 
Political ones. | 

Community power is the community’s own power, not 


someone else’s. 
i CONSCIENTIZATION ( AWARENESS-BUILDING ) is a 


formative part of an effective community development 
technique, and a stabilizing means of self-control for 


community power. 


The term ‘conscientization’ is new ; but it has often been 
practised without any label and has arisen out of common 
sense attitudes to various problems and events in various 


parts of the world: 
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‘The name is useful to draw attention to this important 
‘process, §9 


Most people live in a situation of domination, which may 
be military, political, industrial, social, economic, educational, 
religious, feudal, or psychological. Until an awareness of the 
reality of the situation grows their development may be 
hopelessly inhibited. The awareness generates a sense of 
purpose and an understanding of new potentialities which are 
hidden in the non-conscientized situation. | 


The process is suitably linked in some situations with a 
-jiteracy movement, which offers an immediate tool of 
communication and self-expression to go along with the new 
awareness, making it immediately effective in practice. 


It need not be so linked. There are after all communities 
already literate who are in need of conscientization. On the 
other hand, a level of conscientization can be achieved which 
generates its own literacy goals as one of the objectives of 
the new awareness. One does not call i in question the worth 
of an illiterate person. 


(outside the socio-economic terms of reference, Christian 
preachers can profitably reflect on the process of “Gospel 
conscientization.’’) 


{v) LIBERATION : 


(There are again clear Gospel indications.) 


Quite apart from situations of external domination of 
various sorts of structures listed in the previous sub-section 
(iv}—though often arising from them—there are chains of — 
self-deprecation and internalised bondage from which people 
and their communities need liberation. The recognitioa of 
a liberation-need can make all the difference to the accepting 
of new goals. _ : 


The new domination-structures taking the place of caste 
and feudalism must be looked at. 
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For instance, the rat-race for a certain type of education. 
and/or technological attainment has left a large majority with 
the frustration of, non-achievement and rejection. The 
system implies condemnation of the capabilities of the ‘“non- 
achievers” and unjustifiably generates a dehumanising sense 
of “failure”. A mass resistance to a healthy view of 
true development is thus created subliminally—and that is to 
méntion only one side-effect of the meritocratic monolith. 


The given system appears to be fortified by an unchallen- 
gable political and industrial structure which so far only the 
Naxalite movement has been able to threaten to ‘any 
significant degree. The challenge must come again. There 
is a latent potential. Can it be harnessed peacefully through 
proper development processes instead of through violence ? 
The responsibility of the Church and all genuine development 
movements to implement an affirmative answer to this 
question is one that cannot be shelved any longer, or treated 
as subsidiary. 


(vi) AND SO TO APPROPRIATE MEANS AND GOALS OF 
EDUCATIONAL, CULTURAL, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


- Over-institutionalised patterns of human development 
eventually become in-huwman and non-developmental. They 
localise, restrict, and exclude. 


Their ability to expand is limited. The spresiil of 
development by chain-reaction is inhibited. They even cause: 
despair---development’s great enemy. 


True development will break out of these restrictive — 
institutional structures. Can the institutions themselves. 
\ understand this and assist in the process? Or is self-perpe- 
tuation their last bastion ? In Gospel terms, can there be no. 
self-denial and self-giving for an institution? Would this 
really be a contradiction in terms, as some allege ? 
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Can India revive at this stage the real concept of Viswa 
Vidhyalaya? Can we accept the goal of making it possible 
for every child to move forward into his or her opportunity 
of contributing fully to society according to his or her special 
gifts? In the spirit of Rabi Babu, can education be freed 

-of its limited academic emphasis and de-selective processes, 
noting for example some of the indications of Ivan Tillich ? 


World figures on illiteracy, and continuing widespread 
educational deprivation, and half-heartedness towards schemes 
for expansion in literature and culture and non-formal 
education’ and training, all point to the culpable neglect of 
the essential groundwork of even limited development follow- 
ing older concepts. Conscientization is needed for socio- 
economic planners, not just for the deprived and oppressed ! 


_ Experimentation for the solution of socio-economic 
problems must be undertaken with a view to it becoming 
everyday experience in village and town. This is not a new 
idea. It has been thrown away inthe flush of attraction for the 
solution which is more exotic and prestigious—and expensive, 
We look for the time when prestige will attach itself to 
ingenuity and public-spiritedness rather than to personal and 
hierarchical ‘success. Those who preserve culture and 
spread spiritual enrichment in the whole of community must 
become the ones to be acclaimed as the real achievers, rather 
than those who climb high in administration, business, or 
their respective institutions, and make the system, work very 
well for themselves and their friends. 


The very survival of culture is at stake. Our children 
must again be able to feel that this is not something to be 
learne objectively (and as often as not rejected or ignored) 
but a part of their being which rises up within and around 
them, and that they themselves are contributors to it. 


Vi 


We have the resources—human resources ready to’find 
fulfilment in social and national reconstruction, given hope 
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and a theology which recognises Man as a wholeness’ of tlesh 
and spirit. 


If there ws a ‘development Gospel’ its first heresy 1s to 
suggest that the resources we can each muster, our talents 
and our potentialities, are ours for selfdevelopment. No. 
We are stewards of them on behalf of society. ‘And society 
is responsible to each member to provide the context within 
which each can contribute him-- and herself. 


The Church's stewardship programmes are essential 
training-srounds for this concept. We have begun to identify 
the ways in which stewardship principles apply to all areas 
of citizenship and cultural enrichment. Different directions 
of development with a traditional background and local 
insights can induce a chain-reaction for spreading from 
community to community. The symbol for development for 
our age is the banyan rather than the oak tree. 


And the planetary level Christians share a high responsi- 
bility—for che preservation of earth’s limited résources, the 
protection of nature and the envirenment, the enhancement 
of its beauty. the revitalisation of its areas of deadness, the 
reinforcement of its inherent justice, and the proclamation 
of its real values—the unpriced ones: the riches of the mind 
and the spirit which materialistic-minded people will crucify 

for the sake of things of economic value. 


For Christians, participation in such development as this 
brings a clearer understanding ot our self-denying role as part 
of the true humanity Christ has led inte existence, and there- 
fore as people integrated within God's redemptive purposes 
which are not for Christians alone but for all mankind. 


PLAN OF ACTION FOR INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. P. K. Bose 


Former pro-vice chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Calcutta University 

Centenary Professor and Head of the Dept. of Static 
Calcutta University. 


Mahatma Gandhi planned a revival of the dead and 
dying industries of Indian villages; he really planned a 
revival of Indian civilisation a rehabilitation of Indian 
economic prosperity and a re-aligning of Indian National 
Education. He thought that when the Indian village would 
be again revivified and made self sufficient that the true 
import of National Education would be _ understood. 
Gandhi's aim was not to build sky-scrappers of wealth or 
span the oceans for commerce and trade but to add a little 
mikkhan ( butter ) to the roitee ‘ dry bread ) of the starving 
millions of India. He wanted to do this through 
All India Spinners Association and All India Village 
Industries Association. Through these two voluntary 
organisations the economic programme could be executed, 
resulting in the diffusion of employment coupled with a 
guarantee of minimum subsistence for all workers. Gandhij’s 
ideas indicate that we should shift the focus of development 
towards man and strive for a pattern of growth oriented 
towards satisfaction of basic human needs, _ social 
participation and controland harmony with the environment. 


( As discussed earlier ) The approach of the proposed five 
years plan continues to be bureaucratic. Through it 
recognises the need for decentralising decision making 
to programmes relating to agriculture, irrigation, cottage and 
small industries etc. at the block level still the document 
is silent about the decision maker. Will it be the high 
Govt. officials or the people of the locality? No effort 
has been made to involve the people in the process of 
planning—herein lies the biggest drawback. It is likely 
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that the performance under itt may turn out to be no better 
than under the earlier plans. A change in development 
strategy according to Gandhian concepts, however welcome 
it may be, will not usher in a new era in planning as the 
people of the rural areas are not involved in the process. 
Gandhiji envisaged the revival economy through the active 
participation of the people. : 


The new era will begin only when Planning is made a 
process in which people are directly involved. The entire 
process of plan formulation and implementation will have to 
be taken down to the village level. 


Gandhiji laid stress on the evolution of a new society 
based on building ‘from the bottom upwards’ before all else 
to raise the marginal man above the poverty line. This 
calls for a new type of planning The concept of poverty 
is somewhat wider and includes not merely those who are 
unemployed and poor but also those who fully or partly 
unemployed, earn little because of low productivity and low 
wages. The planning commission has estimated the extent 
of poverty in 1977-78, 46.33 per cent of the total population, 
47.85 per cent in the rural and 40.71 per cent in the urban 
areas, lived below the poverty line. 

In order to build a ‘New Society’ as envisaged by 
Mahatma Gandhi, an approach and operational methodology 
is given below. 


The first umportant role is the preparation of a scientific 
balance sheet indicating the development assets and liabilities 
of each area. An integrated analysis of such a rural balance 
sheet will provide information on the opportunities for 
development existing in the area. The next step is to 
convert the developmental opportunities into economically 
viable projects. For drawing up the plans for the future only 
those projects which will help to increase the purchasing 
power of those below the poverty line should be included 
for immediate implementation. 
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The rural poor broadly falls into: families of landless 
labour marginal farmers and artisans. The primary concern 
for any planning programme is to improve the income of 
these families. 

Employment generation projects based on _ resources 
utilisation strategies may be of two types. 


(i) Employment geriovated by govt. Through develop- 
mental projects. 


(ii) Employment generated by self-help and group 
initiative—land based occupations: and _ village 
industries, 


Irrigation, provision of drinking water and commu- 
nications are the important sectors where a large number of 
jobs could be created. The average annual rainfall is about 
350 million hectare metre, out of- which 250 million hectares 
metre of water flow back to the ocean and 100 million 
hectare metre is stored underground. The national 
commission on Agriculture has reconmended conjunctive use 
of surface and ground watet, but 3rds of rain water is not 
at all utilised, more over too much water is wasted. 
Unfortunately, uptill now water has not been optimised on 
scientific lines. | 

The creation of additional irrigation potential ‘by 
completing on-going and new projects will probably the single 
largest source of generation of additional public employment. 
Once the irrigation projects are completed, scope for self- 
employment due to multiple cropping and mixed farming will 
increase considerably. 


The Planning Commission has estimated the magnitude 
of unemployment in March 1978. The figure is 20.6 
millions : 16.5 millions in the rural areas and 4.1 million 
in urban. Mr. Fernandes, the Union Industry Minister in a 
statement on the 8th January 1979 has challanged this figure 
and has suggested that this figure should be 40 millions. The 
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Commission has built into the recommended investment 
pattern the following features to accelerate the growth of 
employment 


(1) An overall growth rate of 4.7 per cent is planned. 


(2) An accelerated implementation of land _ reforms, 
differential input supply policy favouring smal! farmers, the 
minimum needs programme and the public distribution 
system are expected to redistribute purchasing power and 
hence to increase the demand for labour intensive goods. 


(3) Public investment in rural infrastructure and social 
services has been substantially escalated to increase construc- 
tien employment as well as indirect permanent employment. 


(4) In selected mass employment consumer goods sector, 
an optimum allocation of new capacity between different 
techniques will be recommended so as to ensure that the 
growth of employment in each of these sectors is satisfactory. 


Sri Fernandes has submitted a detailed proposal costing 
about Rs. 300 crores to the planning Commission for raising 
a land army battilion. This will work on the similar lines 
as the military but will be mainly engaged for rural develop- 
ment work. | 


Dr. M. S. Swaminathan, former General President of 
the Indian Science Congress has evolved a mechanism for 
‘Integrated Rural Development’ which is somewhat Similar 
to Gandhiji’s ideas. Educated unemployed youth in the age 
group 18 to 30 years and illiterates and semi-literate landless 
labour families constitute two of the priority groups in terms. 
of need for being provided with jobs. Educated unemployed 
youth can be absorbed in Rural Service Corps after careful 
selection and training. Training should preferably be under- 
taken by voluntary organisations where they can, in addition 
to acquring requisite technical skills, imbibe the spirit of 
social dedication that pervades successful voluntary organisa- 
tions. Once the portfolio of well defined tasks is prepared 
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for each area on the basis of the intergrated resources inven- 
tory, members of the Rural Service Corps can be deployed in 
clusters according to the tasks to be performed. Thus the 
educated youth who are unemployed today can themselves 
performa major role in ending unemployment in villages. 


te 


This will call for a highly imaginative and dynamic organisa~ 


tional system for the Rural Service Corps. Sound training, 
careful deployment and subsquent backup assistance will hold 
the key to the success of the scheme. __ : 


Usually a block consists of five to six villages. The 
development projects should be undertaken at~the micro- 
level i.e. at the village level. For preparing the micro-level 


projects, the present practice of framing plans from the 


top should be abandoned instead the work should be decen- 
tralised in the true sense of the term. 


All educational, scientific and technological institutions 
should have well defined responsibilities i in resource analysis, 
‘preparation of portfolios of projects and tasks and training 
members of the Rural Service Corps. The present practice 
* of highly centralised planning with the assistance of foreign 
trained experts ( with very little experience of our country ) 


should be abandoned. 


From my personal experience I may mention that in some 
countries of the west such as German Democratic Republic, 


University teachers assist the developmental agencies in their 


plan formulation and execution. This is treated asa part of 
their responsibilities. 


This type of arrangement has a two fold purpose. The 
plans will become more realistic and secondly the scientific 
and technological skills available in the tountry will be 
fully utilised. Frequently we hear that India is third country 
in the world having the largest number of scientific and 
techaological manpower. But alas! most of the benefits 
accrued are being enjoyed by the affluent countries (by 
continuous brain drain) our countrymen especially the rural 
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people of India receive very little benefit from them. The 
entire outlook about the planning execution and assessment 
of projects should change. Micro-level planning and its 
execution and assessment -are not possible with the present 
structure. This has been proved beyond all. shades of doubt 
and present plan, about the rural development at the micro- 
level, trying to adopt a minimum needs programme will 
perhaps meet the same fate. It is high time that the: Institute 
of Higher learning. Universities and colleges, should be 
involved in the total process of planning State Governments 
political parties, voluntary agencies and gram panchayats will - 
have to assist in creating the social infrastructure necessary 
for technological advance. | 

If this is not done most plans sill remain just paper 
plans. . | 
Gandhiji’s concept of ‘Antyodaya’ becomes . relevant 
when the income of the families of the landless poor will 
improve. For this purpose, it is useful to consider some basic 
guidelines for generating employment. 


Wherever possible, landless labour should also become 
owners of production units. Animal husbandry, fisheries and 
tural industries will have to be the major units of ownership 
by the landless labour. We have a coastline of about 
6,000 Km., which supports at present day 3.5 millions of — 
fishing families. When sea forming practices involving the 
culture of frawns, mussels, oysters, lobsters etc. are introduced 
under the rural development projects, the opportunities 
for providing employment along the vast sea coast will 
increase considerably. I have already mentioned that 250 
million hectare metres of water go waste. Efforts should be 
made to store this vast quantity of rain water either in dams 


or in tanks. A project like this will generate immediate 
employment and will stimulate higher productivity of land 
by the introduction of multiple cropping schemes. Higher 
productivity of land will help in setting aT and medium 
size agro-industries. 
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Employment potentially can only be realised through the. 
application of science and technology in making optimum 
use of existing local resources-human, animal, plant, soil; 
water, mineral and other resources. 

For understanding | systematic rural development activtiies. 
on scientific lines following steps are necessary : 


Step 1. Compilation of an integrated resource inventory 
for the district and identification of the resources which 
are unutilised or under-utilised at present. 


Each inventory will thus have data on ‘the i owing 
broad areas : 


(a) resources of the area 


(b) infrastructure available for development 


(c) information on the participant group and their 
current occupations 
-(d) developmental opportunities open in the area. 


Such an inventory will serve asa balance sheet indicating. 
both the developmental assets and liabilities. 


Step 2. Drafting of a malady-remedy analysi: 
It will serve to focus attention on the specific 
contraints that affect the life and income-earning 
capacity of participating groups and on possible ways 
of overcoming the constraints. 


Step 3. Vetting the draft action plan 


The plan of action before finalised should be vetted 
through a programme of field visits and discussion 
with participants. 


Step 4. Training Courses at national and regional level 
In order to assist technica] institutions all over the 
country which ean take up the work of preparing 
integrated resource inventories training courses should 
be organised. | 
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Step 5. 


Step 6. 


Implementation | 

On the basis ot the malady-remedy analysis, a 
portfolio of well defined .and properly costed 
projects can be developed. Such well defined pro- 
jects can then be entrusted for implementation to 
the most efficient non-official or official agency. 


a 


Administration of programme 


It will be necessary to: provide a mechanism to 
co-ordinate and monitor efféctively the implemen- 
tation of various tasks in accordance with a realisti- 
cally designed chart. The co-ordinating and 


_ monitoring group could attend to the following. 


(a) assigning tasks to different groups 


(b) ‘monitoring the progress achieved by each agency 
3 in completing the tasks 


_(c) rendering assistance in removing the bottlenecks 


‘Step 7. 
(a) 


(b) 
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to progress 


(d) bringing agencies together in reviewing the 
programme 


(e) stimulating the growth of local organisation 


(f) promoting self-help in possible ways. 


Staffing Pattern 
Core staff 


It should be drawn from persons belonging to the 
region. They should be familiar with the local 
language, culture and customs and should be comm- 
itted to work in the project area on a relatively 
long term basis. 


Deputed staff 


These persons will be deputed from various Institu- 
tions of higher learning/organisations/services to 
work in the project area in completing a specific 


assignment. Once the task is completed, they will 
revert to their parent organisation. 


(c) Rural Service Corps 
A Corps may be set up consisting of a group of 
young professionals who have volunteered to work in 
the .field of rural development for a minimum 
period 3 years. They will function in groups with 
clearly defined assignments The young professionals 
should be given appropriate training before being 
posted in work centres, 


Step 8. Monitoring Process 


The progress of the rural development programme 
should be measured in terms of the actual additional 
income and mandays of employment which have 
accrued to the participant group. It should not be 
measured in terms of targets such as production or 
of expenditure of public and private funds. 


The aim of the proposed plan is to promote the generation 
of opportunities for gainful employment through optimum 
use of locally available resources. The programme will have 
to be developed with the help of the participant groups 
and its success or failure should be measured by human 
rather than by economic yardsticks. Gandhiji’s concept of 
‘Antyodaya’ or benefit to the poorest sections of the 
community will be the sole criterion for determination of 
priorities. ‘ 

The methodology of implementation will provide oppor- 
tunities for a confluence of efforts for everyone interested in 
rural development. | 

Scientific rural regeneration plan will lead to the 
following : 

1. Improvment of the quality of life and the | purchasing 

power of the most under-privileged sections of the 
rural poor through increased productivity. 
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It will catalyse self-propelling and self replicating 
growth leading to the conversion of a small pro- 
gramme into a mass movement with the help of 
people concerned. 


The techniques of science will be based on low cost, 
relevant and small scale techonology. They will be 
related to ecology and economics. 


Through Rural Service Corps of young professionals, a 
cadre of trained persons’ can be built who will take 
the tools of science.to the rural areas. 


Integration of education and society will be made. 
feasible. Universities scientific and technological 


institutions will be involved in meaningful activities 
relevant to the country. 


This will avoid the creation of unique show pieces 
involving massive external inputs of money, man- 
power and technology. | 
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